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Where claims are reduced to facts 


AN 1125-acre tract, near Detroit, 
is Genéral Motors’ great Proving 
Ground. Here is every kind of 
road and grade over which an 


automobile is called on to travel. 


Here the collective experience 
and brains of the whole General 
Motors family are brought to 
bear upon the problems of each 
member. Here, too, each make of 
General Motors car must prove 


itself against the best that Ameri- 





can or European genius has de- 
veloped. The tests involve speed, 
endurance, hill climbing ability, 
fuel economy, acceleration, brak- 
ing power, riding comfort and 
every other detail of construction 


and phase of performance. 


General Motors’ investment in 
the Proving Ground marks a for- 
ward step in assurance of motor 
car satisfaction. Claims are re- 


duced to facts. 
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'BEFORE and AFT 


Men and women by the hundreds of thousands are 
spoiling their lives by being a trifle off health most of 
the time. Failure shadows them closely. 

Others, and these are thousands also, have learned 
the cause, and have taken a most reasonable, non-me- 
dicinal treatment. This has changed their condition 
from half-living to fullness of vigor. It has unlocked 
great success to them in many varied endeavors. 

This treatment—4 days of it, sufficient to show oe \ |) 
results—is offered you through the use of the coupon foie 
shown below. It is a liquid, as clear as pure water, 
and as harmless. It has the taste of toasted nuts. , ae 

This is the nature-given Nujol, what physicians 


Too Weary for Parties: term “inert,” unabsorbed by any part of the body. Always Ready for Play: 
worn-out by the day’s tasks, Because of this “passage-through” quality every ; 





filled with new health-energy, 


thousands drift into social drop of Nujol reaches the large, five-foot-long intestine. men and women top the day’s 


There it softens impacted waste matter, dissolves the work with social pleasures, 
and keep always young. 


exclusion not knowing the 


true reason for their tired- ; é 
hess. hardened debris and smooths the tissue walls. In- 


testinal movements become entirely thorough, easy, 
and regular. That completeness of ejecting poisonous 
waste is essential to health. 


Stop this hidden ill 


Many who were certain that constipation was not 
their trouble have proved themselves mistaken; for 
they have gained by the taking of Nujol buoyant 
spirits, new animation in feelings and appearance, 
clear complexion, steady nerves—whatever they lacked 
of health-energy. 

Those whom specialists have had to warn against 
taking coarse foods, or “roughage,” because of dangers 
of ulcers, have found this physician-prescribed Nujol A Good Pal: 
to be the safest of all treatments for constipation. one ee 
Cross as a bear: Also, the most pleasant. 


noises Jar on sick nerves, a A 4-day trial—a swallow night and morning of this 
symptom of constipation 


causing many heartbreaks, 








the new health-energy re. 
laxes nerves, brings pa- 
tience and happiness to men, 
nut-tasting Nujol—will start noticeably removing from women and children, 


your life humanity’s most prevalent cause of failure and 
unhappiness. Surely, you will send for this trial offer. 


“Defeating the Enemy of Health” 


If you are already persuaded to Nujol and its new 
health-energy by friends or physician, you can obtain 
it at any drug store any place in the land. Then, 
naturally, you don’t want to delay its use. But, whether 
you start Nujol by purchasing it today or by accepting 
the trial offer, you are urged to send the coupon at 
once for the illustrated book, “Defeating the Enemy 
of Health.” It is filled with valuable and interesting 
facts about the body and the remaking of health to an 
amazing stage. 


e 
| Drowned in Work: On Top of Work: 
when the slightest, hidden this new health-energy clears 


: constipation slows down a the brain that clears the 
t 


Segre 











man, masses of detail pile up REG.US.PAT.OFF. desk for big executive action. 


and kill pleasure in work. Nature-given 


Accept this TRIAL Offer Today 
Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 26 Broadway, New York City 


Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the non-medicinal remover of hidden constipation. Enclosed is 10 
cents to pay shipping costs. Send also 30-page, illustrated booklet, “Defeating the Enemy of Health.” 
(For booklet alone, draw a line through 10 cents above, and send no money.) 
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Scoundrel 


Sirs: 

I have been a reader of Time almost 
from the beginning and have always found 
that the few displeasing features were al- 
ways balanced by the many pleasing ones. 

However, I would have enjoyed Time, 
June 28, much more if there had been 
a different picture on the front cover. I 
happen to be one of the millions who had 
to use “bullets” instead of “‘ballots’” to 
put “Wilhelm Der Zweite” where he be- 
longs. I was glad to use bullets in 1918 
to endeavor putting him off his throne 
and I wish I could have used a ballot in 
1926 to deprive him of the riches and 
property which are not his by right and 
use them for the relief of the poor German 
people who need it. 

I am on a bed of pain to this day, 
directly, or at least indirectly, because the 
man, whose conceited likeness you have on 
your front cover, made it necessary for all 
the world that believe in justice and free- 
dom to go to war. Of course the article 
on p. 13 was news, and all right, but 
why cause Americans, or at least one, to 
remember any more vividly that arch-rascal 
and scoundrel “Wilhelm Der Zweite’ who 
felt that he was almost if not equal with 


God? 
Witte E. HUNTER 
Prosperity, S. C. 


Incantatory 


Sirs: 

Time is universal, international, historical, 
eternal, It is unprejudiced and unfearing. 
Your article on the ex-Kaiser [Time, June 
28, GERMANY] was illuminating, inconta- 


tery, stimulating. 
Rosert L. GORDON 
Baltimore, Md. 


_“Impressions” 


Sirs: 

I have just returned from a European 
trip and was particularly interested in your 
article in the issue of May 3, p. 14, on 
King Haakon of Norway. As you will 
note from the clipping enclosed, I had the 
pleasure of conversing with the King about 
the time this article was written, and hence 
I am in a position to at least say that my 
impressions of the King were much in line 
with your article. .. 

More power to you.... 


P. S. STEENSTRUP 
Buick Motor Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Subscriber Steenstrup’s clipping 
reads in part: 
“When the King, upon opening 


‘CURT, CLEAR, COMPLE 


the conversation in Norwegian, was 
informed by Steenstrup that he had 
not conversed in Norwegian for 
thirty years, and that his Norwe- 
gian conversational ability was 
hardly fit for a King, the King 
smiled and continued his remarks 
in English.”—Eb. 


7° 
Unique 
Sirs: 

. . . As a newspaperman, I find Time 
a valuable weekly review. It contains so 
many facts, so few errors. At first I felt 
that you overdid the feature angle, but I 
appreciate your unique style now. 

H. P. HowarD 


The Associated Press, 
Pierre, S. D. 


Horrible 


Sirs: , 

You have a lot of good qualities and I 
shall subscribe to you again. In the mean- 
time it will rest me to get away from your 
haste and really unnecessarily bad English. 
No one ought to be in such a hurry and 
yet have time to manufacture such a new 
and unfailingly horrible literary style. 

A. H. Cook 

Narberth, Pa. 


Mule 


Sirs: 

Missouri may raise the most mules but 
surely Alabama raises the funniest ones. 
As far back as I can remember I have 
been regaled with stories of this remarkable 


quadruped. And now, “honor to whom 
honor is due.” The enclosed clipping is 
self-explanatory. 


An admirer of cleverness, subtlety, terse- 
ness of expression and clarity of thought 
wherever found, may I express my _ keen 


appreciation of TIME. I find it  indis- 
pensable in my world of molecules and men. 
A. P. BLACK 


Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, 

University of Florida, 

Gainesville, Fla. 

Professor Black’s clipping reads, 
in part, as follows: 

“An animal owned by H. N. 
Smith of Montgomery, Ala., saved 
its master and itself from being bit- 
ten by a rabid dog by seizing the dog 
with its teeth and hurling it 
through the air. The dog fell into 
a well close by and was drowned.” 
—ED. 


_ 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton BuiLpinc,,. CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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Advertising 


Sirs: 

TIME is to be congratulated for the 
very able article on advertising as report- 
ed in your issue of June 14 [BUuSINEss, 
p.34]. 

Rarely is the public given such a far- 
visioned, fairminded article on the impor- 
tance of advertising. Let’s have more 
treatises on business of this nature. 

H. H. HinscHer 

The McCormick Steamship Company, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Patriotic Air 


Sirs : 

Anent Governor Smith’s recent visit to a 
certain parochial school up in the Bronx 
(See Time, June 28, p. 8, col. 2) and his 
unusual greeting (or has it developed into 
a form which might be termed other than 
unusual) the incident should claim more 
than a passing significance. Here the child 
mind is being developed in order that he 
may become a useful and patriotic citizen. 

When the youth of a school greet a visit- 
ing governor of a state such greeting is 
not generally an informal one and it was 
no exception to the rule on this occasion; 
on the contrary, the governor was greeted 
by the pupils en masse, waving the Star- 
Spangled Banner and singing—yes, singing! 
Were they singing ‘“‘The star-spangled ban- 
ner . . . long may it wave,” or “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee’ or “The Red, White 
and Blue?” They were not. They accom- 
panied the waving of the Stars and Stripes 
with singing in chorus “The Sidewalks of 
New York.” It can hardly be conceded 
that such doggerel is a national patriotic 
air, yet these children are indirectly being 
taught to so consider it. In years to come 
their influence will be felt in all quarters of 
the country whence they migrate. ... 

JAMES W. PIERCE 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Beloit v. Wabash 


Sirs: 

Is it too late to point out a_ possible 
misleading statement under the caption, 
“Eloquent Hoosier,” in Time, May 17, 
under EDUCATION? Professor Brigance may 
well be proud of the orator he has trained 
for victory this year, and of the splendid 
record made by Wabash in recent years; 
but his suggestion that his college has 
an undisputed claim to the hypothetical 
“crown of American oratory” is tenable 
only if the contests of the last few years 
are taken into account. Beloit College 
won the gee Contest in 1899 and 
again in 1902, 1903 and 1904—four times 
in six years, and three times consecutively, 
drawing far ahead of DePauw, the main 
contender up to that period. Beloit won 
again in 1908, and has had two victories 
since then, if memory serves me _ cor- 
rectly. Wabash has a fair claim to such 
a “crown” for the present college genera- 
tion, or decade, but its record still falls 
short of that set by Beloit 20 years ago, 
as also for the whole stretch of years. 

DarRwWIN A. LEAVITT 

Beloit, Wis. 


. o . 
Gets Laugh 
Sirs: 
Enclosed you will find renewal card for 
TIME. I have thoroughly enjoyed every 


issue during the past year and it seems 
I always get a good laugh or two every 
week, learn something. Besides, in fact, 
I would not dare stop taking it for fear 
I had lost a friend that never could be 
replaced. 
EARL A, UEBEL 
3uffalo, N. Y. 


Published weekly by Time, Ine., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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| Listened Amazed to The Secret 
of Branston’s Spectacular Success 


I know it’s wrong to listen behind closed doors. 
But one night I overheard a remark that so 
fascinated me that I couldn’t help myself. 


By JAMES C. CRAWFORD 


Branston’s dinner. I was sure that I 

would be bored to death. But I dared 
not refuse for J. Henry was General 
Manager of the company I worked for. 

Branston was a brilliant business man. 
The very first day he took charge, he 
seemed to put new life into our organization. 
But a dinner given by him was bound to be 
nothing but a “dry as dust” affair. All 
the heads of the departments would be 
there and they would talk of nothing but 
business. 

As we sat down at the table, 
remarked: 

“No less than five solicitors called at my 
office today. 

“There he goes, talking business already,” 
I thought to myself. 

“You know,” Branston continued, “I am 
often te mpted to follow the example of the 
old Greek Philosopher who hung a sign on 
his door—‘All those who enter here do me 
an honor—those who do not, a favor.’ ’ 

There was a hearty laugh. I was astound- 
ed. I thought that the only Greek Philoso- 
phy that Branston came in contact with 
was learned from his boot-black. 


I REALLY didn’t want to go to J. Henry 


Branston 


An Evening of Surprises 


But that was only the first surprise of the 
evening. Branston’s conversation held us 
breathless. He talked of art, literature 
and science, all with equal ease. He 
seemed ‘familiar with intimate details in 
the lives of famous authors and artists. 
He described the work, the ideals of the 
painter Corot as if he had known the 
man. 

“T never dreamed that Branston was so 
well read,” I remarked to one of my 
friends, after dinner. ‘‘He must have half 
a dozen college degrees!” 

“Branston never even went to high 
school,” my friend laughed. “How he 
finds time to learn all he knows is a problem 
to all of us.” 


I Overhear a Secret 


A little later in the library, I overheard 
a remark from an adjoining room, which 
aroused my utmost curiosity. 

“Branston,” said a voice confidentially, 
“I’m dying to know how you ever found 
time to improve your mind as you have 
done. 

Without a thought of what I was doing, 
I tiptoed to the door and listened. 


Choice Bits from 


These Great Writers 


G. Wells 
Maeterlinck 


Daniel Webster 
Huxley 

Francis Bacon 
John Ruskin 
Charles Darwin 
Confucius 


George 

Dante 

Oscar Wilde 

Shakespeare 

Dickens Disraeli 

Aristotle Benjamin Franklin 
—and hundreds of others, 


Eliot 





“Did you ever hear 
of Elbert Hubbard?” 
Branston was_ saying. 
“Hubbard was one of the 
most remarkable men of 
this generation. He was 
notonlyanexcellent busi- 
ness man, but a brilliant 
orator and a wonderful 
author. His knowledge 
of life and literature was 
deep and broad. He 
searched through the lit- 
eratures of many nations, 
sifted out the finest pas- 

sages and gave the 
worl 1 the finest thoughts 
in art and literature. 
During his life, Hub- 
bard kept a scrap book 
and whenever, in_ his 
wide reading, ‘he came 
across any especially 
fine passage, he would 
clip it out and paste it 
in his scrap book. Thus 
he gathered together 
choice selections from 
the world’s most famous 
thinkers and writers. 

“It is from the in- 
spiring pages of this 
book that I have drawn, 
in my spare time, what- 
ever cultural knowledge 
I may possess, 

When I went home 
that night, there was but 
one thought in my mind 
—that was to send for 
Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book without an 
instant’s delay. 

The Scrap Book arrived a few days later. 
I found that Branston hi ad spoken the 
truth. Here, compressed into a_ single 
volume were ” choice passages from over 
five hundred master thinkers and writers— 
the finest in art and literature*in a highly 
concentrated form. The book was indeed 
a treasure! 


For Your Daily Use! 


You cannot imagine what it will mean 
to you to own this extraordinary Scrap 
Book. You have only to glance through 
this storehouse of beautiful thoughts and 
sound wisdom to understand why Elbert 
Hubbard was able to talk and write on so 
many subjects. 

Why search through volumes to find the 
thoughts, ideas and inspiration that have 
already been collected by one of the ablest 
minds of modern times? 

The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a 
fine example of Roycroft book-making. 
The type is set in Venetian style—that is, 
a page within a page—and printed in two 
colors on fine tinted book paper. It is 
bound in scrap-book style and tied with 
linen tape. The covers are made of cloth- 
lined butcher paper, reproducing the 
famous magazine, the Philistine. 





I tiptoed to the door 
and listened. 


We would like to have you see this Scrap 
Book, examine it, read it—judge it for 
yourself. May we send it to you on our 
special five-day approval plan? 

Send No Money Now—Five 

Days’ Free Examination 

Just clip and mail the coupon today. 

It will bring to you immediately Elbert 
Hubbard’s Scrap Book for five days’ free 
examination. If you are stimulated and 
inspired, keep it for your own and send 
$2.90, plus a few cents postage, in full 
payment. If you are not delighted, return 
the book to us and owe us nothing. Mail 
coupon now. Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 
47A, 50 West 47th Street, New York. 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 


Dept. 47A, 50 West 47th St., 
New York City 


You may send to me for five days’ Free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in the 
cloth-lined butcher paper binding. Within the 
five-day period I will either return the Scrap Book 
without obligation, or keep it for my own, sending 
you $2.90, plus a few cents postage, in full pay- 
ment. 


a eee 
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_. AAR eer oe State..... See Pee 


{_ ] A few copies are available in a sturdy binding 
of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only 
$1 additional. Please check in the square at the 
left if you want this del uxe binding, with the same 
return privilege. 
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Multigraph Printing Department of 
the Greenfield Tap & Die Corpora- 
tion of Greenfield, Massachusetts. 
Note their remarkable economies in 
printing, described below. 


CEs 
be 
? 


PRINTING COSTS WITH 


YOUR OWN ON SIMILAR WORK 


The cost figures quoted below are furnished by Mr. Galen Snow, 
Manager of the Sales Promotion Department of Greenfield Tap 
& Die Corporation, Greenfield, Massachusetts. Some of the 
items printed exclusively on the Multigraph are: 
Guarantee Slips — outside cost, $1.54 per thousand; Multigraph cost, 
54c per thousand; run, 60,000 at a time; 3 up. 
Statements — outside cost, $3.22 per thousand; Multigraph cost, $1.79; 
23,000 run. 
Packing Slips on Oiled Stock — 12 up; outside cost, 79c a thousand; 
Multigraph cost, 19c; 56,000 run. 
Special Order Cards — outside cost, $4.55 per thousand; Multigraph 
cost, $1.71; 5,000 run. 
Office Order Blanks — outside cost, $3.37 per thousand; Multigraph 
cost, $1.43; 20,000 run. i oneal : 
Special Movement Records (Note — This is a triplicate form, the orig- 
inal, duplicate and triplicate each being on different colored paper) — 
outside cost, $5.42 per thousand sets; Multigraph, $3.34; run, 10,000 
sets. 

In regard to these costs, Mr. Snow says: 

“Our costs are very accurately kept and include interest on 
the investment and equipment, labor, proportion of general 
office overhead including taxes, rent, heat, light, etc., and pro- 
portion of floor space occupied. 

“The placing of orders is a cold-blooded proposition with us 


atin 












The Printing Multigraph A 
A high-speed, rotary printing-press, power- Remarkable 
driven. Equipment complete with typesetter Book 


occupies only about 4 x 8 feet. Feeds auto- 
matically. Feeder holds 5,000 to 6,000 sheets 
ordinary stock, any size from 3 x 3 to 11 x 14. 
Will take folded stock, cards, envelopes, etc. 
Machine prints direct from type or electro- 
types with printing-ink—colors if you wish. 
Saves 25% to 75% on a great range of printed 
matter for business or advertising use. Can 
also be used for form-letter work. Other 
Multigraph models to suit the needs of any 
business. Ask for demonstration. 


Fill in coupon 
for book de- 
scribing new 
Model 66 
PRINTING 
M ULTI- 
GRA P H, 1926 
Design, includ- 
ing important 
improvements, 


and we have never given work to our Multigraph department 
simply to keep it busy. If it couldn’t be done at a less cost than 
it could be purchased for outside, we had no hesitancy from 
purchasing outside.” 

In regard to high speed, quantity production, Mr. Siow states 
other facts of interest: 

“Our production on the machine, which is equipped with the 
Davidson feeder, runs between eight hundred thousand and a 
million impressions a month. We have gotten as many as one 
million, seventeen thousand.” 

The letter from which we have quoted is not unusual — we 
can refer you to some of the biggest and best known companies 
and corporations the world over, who can testify to three facts: 

1, That the average business man has far more work suited 
to the printing Multigraph than he thinks he has. 

2. That after purchase, he finds his savings greater than he 
expected. 

3. That the quality of the work turned out is equal to, or 
better than, he previously bought at higher cost. 

Mail the coupon for a complete story of what the printing 
Multigraph is doing for business. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, 1834 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





printing MULITLRAPH 


Useful to Business Executives 


This book discusses office printing from the 
SELLING as well as the saving viewpoint, 
—s interesting examples. Check the coupon 

tlow. 







Mail With Your Letterhead to 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO 
1834 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 













Send me book describing Model 66. Notify 
your nearest office to arrange for demonstration of 
your printing Multigraph on my work. 







RR cciuietcisesdeasemennede — 
My Business is..... eceeuaiawa ease 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Presidential Week 


( Newspaper correspondents, loll- 
ing on the porch at Paul Smith’s 
Hotel, were wishing something 
would happen. Something did. 
Leonard Smith of the New York 
Evening Post and Alfred H. Kerch- 
hofer of the Buffalo Evening News 


canoed, capsized, found the lake 
waters icy, heard’ the rescuing 
put-put of several motor boats. 


Ever-attendful Major J. F. Coupal, 
the President’s physician, ordered 
the conoeist-correspondents to bed. 
@ The Spokesman told the press in 
the brief conference held last week, 
that reports about his active par- 
ticipation in Congressional cam- 
paigns this fall (in behalf of Sen- 
ator Butler of Massachusetts or 
any other Republican) should be re- 
garded as purely speculative; that 
Senator Wadsworth of New York 
is coming to visit him this sum- 
mer; that the Adirondacks are a 
delightful spot; that the mosquito 
ravages had been exaggerated. The 
gentlemen of the press were im- 
pressed by the tan and the high 
spirits of the President. 

@ The President found new fish- 
eries twelve miles from White Pine 
Camp on the former preserves of 
the late William Rockefeller. These 
lands, 52,000 acres, are now owned 
by a syndicate headed by Colonel 
B. B. McAlpin, potent Manhattan 
hotel man and financier. 

A party, including Mr. Coolidge, 
native guides, Secret Service men, 
caught 32 speckled trout in one 
afternoon. Ten of these (among 
which was the largest) chose the 
President’s hook. 

@ “Major” Arthur Brooks, Ne- 
gro valet, who has advised every 
President since William Howard 
Taft on the purchase and wearing 
of clothes, suffered a sudden heart 
attack, President Coolidge’s per- 
sonal physician, Major J. F. Coupal, 
was summoned from Paul Smith’s 
Hotel to White Pine Camp at 3 a.m. 
and reported the spell not serious. 
Mr. Brooks has been ill for many 
months. John Mays, Negro, has 
been substituting for Mr. Brooks. 


@ An invitation from the Presi- 
dent is a command, although it is 
usually worked to permit declina- 
tions in favor of previous engage- 


ments.* Governor Alfred E. 
(“Smiling”) Smith was unable to 
accept President Coolidge’s first 
luncheon date, so their respective 
secretaries exchanged cordial tele- 
grams and arranged a second day. 

The day came; the man who is 
President received the man who 
would like to be President; an 
executive who had pitched hay on 
a Vermont farm met an executive 
who had sold fish at the Fulton 
market. Historians, political ob- 
servers, reporters, photographers 
yearned for ringside seats; but the 
gates of White Pine Camp clicked 
shut after the Governor and Mrs. 
Smith had entered. 


Marines fired the Governor’s 
salute, presented arms; Captain 
Wilson H. Brown Jr. presented 


the guests to the President and 


Mrs. Coolidge; the formalities 
ended. Four charming people 
chatted, dined on _ brook trout 


which the President himself had 


*Able, righteous Senator Borah had once 
played with Presidential etiquette by failing 
to appear at a White House luncheon for 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
of which he is chairman. No explanation 
of the incident was made at the time, but 
last week it was said that Senator Borah 
had understood the luncheon to be can- 
celed, whereas really a breakfast invita- 
tion for another day had been canceled. 
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caught, strolled about the alpine 
rock garden, cruised on Lake Os- 
good. Later in the afternoon, 
other members of the Smith fam- 
ily and their guests were received 


by the Coolidges. 4 

Reporters captured Governor 
Smith when he returned to Paul 
Smith’s Hotel: “What did you 


talk about?” 

“Well, we talked about fishing,” 
said the Governor using his widest 
gubernatorial smile. “In deference 
to the ladies we kept off politics 
and other controversial sub- 
jects. ... The President and Mrs. 
Coolidge are very delightful.” 


THE CABINET 
Soldier 


Heat, dust, fever, mosquitoes, 
mud towns, mangy camels, the hot 
ever-blowing harmattan, absinthe, 
loneliness, monotony, forced marches 
through the desert sand, Africa, 
loneliness, loneliness, is the dirge 
of the legionnaire. “J’ai le cafard,” 
announces the soldat and he is 
amok with a little beetle running 
round and round in his _ brains. 
Sometimes he slices off his ser- 
geant’s head, sometimes he wets his 
jowls with his own red blood, often- 
er he deserts. 

Word came, early in June, that 
one Bennet J. Doty of Memphis, 
Tenn., legionnaire, had left the 
French lines in southern Syria 
where the Foreign Legion is cam- 
paigning against the Druse tribes- 
men. He had deserted his post be- 
fore armed rebels. Last week 
Damascus courts martial eyed the 
facts that M. Doty’s attitude was de- 
fiant, that his offense was so grave 
that its penalty is death, that de- 
sertions were becoming all too fre- 
quent in the Legion, that “home- 
sickness” is an insipid plea. 

The court then felt a little tug 
from Tennessee. M. Doty’s father 
had persuaded Senators Tyson and 
McKellar of that state to intervene 
at the State Department in Wash- 
ington. The Department had in- 
structed Ambassador Herrick, 
friend of the French, to intercede 
with Premier Briand. The Pre- 
mier had negotiated with War 
Minister Painlevé. The Minister 
had telegraphed to Damascus. Iron 
must give a little under pressure. 
Of course M. Doty had on occasion 
been brave, had received the Croix 
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de Guerre. So, although he had 
sacrificed his citizenship and the 
U. S. Government had no recourse 
against any decision it might ren- 
der, and though the law of the 
Legion is unremitting, the courts 
martial considered it advisable to 
sentence defiant Deserter Doty to 
but eight years at hard labor. “His 
record of bravery. .. .” 

Why should a youth volunteer to 
die in the burning heat of the de- 
sert, fighting for five centimes a 
day in a corps which has left the 
bones of its soldiers strewn in every 
quarter of the globe from Indo- 
China to Mexico? Flotsam recruits 
never explain their presence be- 
neath the knapsack of the legion- 
naire, but it is not insignificant 
that while fighting for the far-flung 
Tri-color of France these romantic, 
scarred gentlemen rankers are 
protected by that banner from all 
extraditions. Glamorous traditions, 
adventure, protection? 

During the War the Legion 
achieved its greatest glory, but 
in the muzzle-loading cycle of 
years before lies its romance, its 
incredible reputation for hardiness 
and courage: in Mexico under Max- 
imilian 60 men were surrounded 
by 2,000 Mexicanos. All day the 
battle surged, five times Mexicans 
called on the legionnaires to sur- 
render, five times the answer was 
a defiant hoot. When the relieving 
party arrived not a legionnaire re- 
mained. For ten hours 60 had held 
2,000 while the convoy they were 
escorting had gone on to safety. In 
Indo-China a force of 390 had 
beaten off an entire Chinese army 
7 times during a 32-day battle. 
General de Negrier once remarked: 
“Some soldiers can fight—the le- 
gionnaires can die.” 

That is why Defiant Doty 
shrugged his shoulders at the court, 
received the sentence with, “Well, 
that’s tough.” For eight years the 
handsome legionnaire will sweat at 
hard labor building roads through 
Africa, not at all resembling the 
reckless swashbuckler who once 
fought for France; unless, perhaps, 
the Legion feels another little tug 
from Tennessee. 


Philippine Oracle 

Colonel Carmi A. Thompson, su- 
ave among politicians, even more 
suave among business men, has be- 
come an oracle in the Philippines 
in less than a fortnight. Filipinos 
and Moros, little brown senators 
and big brown generals were curi- 
ous to hear the personal represen- 
tative of President Coolidge. Is 
he a meddlesome quack or is he a 
saintly surgeon come to mend their 
wounds? 

As an oracle, Colonel Thompson 
was a worthy successor of Apollo. 
His replies had a frank and sonor- 
ous ring, implied everything and 
committed themselves to nothing. 


Example A: “Whatever conclu- 
sions I reach at the end of my sur- 
vey, my report to President Cool- 
idge will contain positive construc- 
tive recommendations regarding the 
future of the Philippines.” 

Example B: “The Philippine Is- 
lands are approaching a prosper- 
ous era.” 

Filipinos. Oracle Thompson was 
an interesting exhibit before the 
joint opening session of Filipino 
Senate and House. He was ap- 
plauded half-heartedly (Governor 
General Leonard Wood was _ not 
applauded at all); he spoke of “‘pub- 
lic lands ... rubber... righteous- 
ness . . . loyalty;” he heard a 
unanimous resolution, agreed upon 
by both Houses, informing Presi- 
dent Coolidge of the intense desire 
of the Filipinos for immediate, com- 
plete, absolute independence. Colo- 
nel Thompson had another entry 
for his notebook, along with the 
item that the night before he had 
drunk champagne to Mr. Coolidge’s 
health at the proposal of Manuel 
Quezon, president of the Senate. 

Moros. Senator Hadjib Butu, 
representing Mindanao and_ the 
Sulu Archipelago (where Moros 
predominate), also visited Oracle 
Thompson. He promised to _ in- 
troduce him to the Sultan of Sulu 
when he traveled southward; he 
told how Mohammedan Moros pre- 
ferred U. S. rule to that of Chris- 
tian Filipinos. Said Senator Butu: 
“The situation we face reminds me 
of the story of Joseph and his 
brethren in your Bible. The Moro 
looks up to the American as his 
father and upon the Filipino as his 
brother. Because of the love be- 
tween Joseph and his father, his 
brothers threw him into a pit and 
left him there to die. And the 
Moros want American rule instead 
of Philippine domination.” 

General Aguinaldo. Colonel Thomp- 
son reminisced on the Spanish- 
American war with the old insur- 
rector, General Aguinaldo, who has 
now become a leader for the Ameri- 
canization of the Philippines. He 
believed that many of the Filipinos 
would hate to have the Americans 
leave. Petite brown ballarinas had 
begun to like U. S. soldiers, sail- 
ors, wealthy businessmen, dance 
halls, automobiles from Detroit, 
clothes from Chicago. There is a 
possibility that General Aguinaldo 
may come out of his retirement to 
lead Americanists if Filipinos Que- 
zon and Roxas continue their non- 
co-operation policy toward Governor 
General Wood. 

Rubber. While there seems to 
be a difference of opinion concern- 
ing exactly what the different peo- 
ples of the Philippines want, nev- 
ertheless U. S. business men have a 
substantial suspicion that Colonel 
Carmi A. Thompson wants to find 
a few hundred thousand acres for 
the cultivation of rubber by Ameri- 
can industries, 














CABINET 


Disunited Doings 


The members of the Cabinet 
found themselves scattered and en- 
gaged in multifarious summer ac- 
tivities. The ten in order of rank 
came into, or stayed out of, the 
news as follows: 

Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State, remained at his desk without 
public utterance, played golf. 

Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, accompanied by his 
son Paul, sailed for Europe last 
week on the Majestic to ,visit his 
daughter and her husband, David 
Bruce, now U.S. vice—con- 
sul at Rome. Mr. Mellon had 
just issued a statement saying that 
the pre-armistice debts contracted 
by France, Italy, Belgium were 
all actually canceled by the terms 
of the settlements made with the 
U. S., but that these agreements in 
no way affected peace-time or com- 
mercial loans. General Lincoln C. 
Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of Prohibition 
enforcement, talked, meanwhile, with 
Britishers in London concerning An- 
glo-American anti-smuggling, co- 
operation. Charles S. Dewey, another 
Assistant Secretary, is in Berlin 
for pleasure and economic inves- 
tigations, 

Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of 
War, made a tentative contract with 
the Alabama Power Co. for the 
disposal of hydro-electric power at 
Muscle Shoals, to continue for 18 
months or longer; approved of 
the use of Italian Carrara marble 
for the headstones to mark Amer- 
ican soldiers’ graves in overseas 
cemeteries, despite the protests of 
U. S. marble merchants whose bids 
were excessively high. F. Trubee 
Davison took oath of office as As- 
sistant Secretary of War for Avia- 
tion; became acting Secretary of 
War when Secretary Davis and 
Assistant Secretary MacNider left 
Washington; flew over the Capital 
as his first official act; appointed 
two new brigadier generals for the 
air service. 

John G. Sargent, Attorney Gen- 
eral, caused trouble for Secretary 
Hoover. (See below.) 

Harry S. New, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, considered how to make his 
postal revenues equal expenses. 

Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Navy, approached as near as 
duty permitted to the razed Navy 
Arsenal at Dover, N. J., where a 
few capricious shells were still 
frisking. Two investigations are 
under way: one to consider Gov- 
ernment damages; one, civilian. 

Hubert Work, Secretary of the 
Interior, went unobserved. 


William M. Jardine, Secretary of 
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Agriculture, listened to mutterings 
from the Corn Belt, which did not 
glorify the Administration’s farm 
relief attitude; spoke before the 
American Institute of Co-operation 
in St. Paul. 

Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, found himself stripped 
of radio-broadcasting control by a 
ruling of Attorney Gendral Sargent 
and by the failure of the 69th Con- 
gress to agree on either the Dill or 
White radio bills. He _ predicted 
“chaos in the air,” and was not 
surprised last week to discover 
that six New York broadcasting 
stations were jumping to new wave 
lengths. If the broadcasters can- 
not come to a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, the Department of Commerce 
intends to prosecute on the basis 
of “wilful or malicious” interfer- 
ence with radio rules. It is said 
that such prosecution would be 
legal, under the terms of the Wire- 
less Act of 1912. 

Secretary Hoover also found time 
to address the 33rd annual meet- 
ing of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, in Chicago. 

James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, spoke before the Industrial 
Safety Conference in Washington, 
D. C., urging an educational pro- 
gram to “reduce this wastage of life 
and limb that disfigures the other- 
wise marvelous mechanism of 
American industry.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Fiscal Fun 


In their search for characteristic 


poses, newspaper cartoonists last 
week might have pictured the 


chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee with a budget 
book in his left hand, a batch of 
appropriation bills in his right, and 
his legs wrapped around an add- 
ing machine. Congress had left 
him to his mid-July pastime of 
reporting analytically on a_ fat 
$4,409,377,454.15, which is to nour- 
ish the Federal Government for the 
fiscal year 1927. 

The gentleman in the picture was 
Francis Emroy Warren, 82, Re- 
publican Senator from Wyoming, 
senectissimus of them all, father- 
in-law of General John J. Persh- 
ing. The duties of snowy-haired, 
keen-eyed Senator Warren and his 
Appropriations Committee are to 
find out the financial needs of the 
various Departments of the Cabi- 
net, to frame them into bills, to 
confer and bicker with the House 
Appropriations Committee, and to 
guide deftly the resulting bills 
through Congress. Then he is left 
to explain the Government ledger 
to the people. 

His vesearch revealed that the 
appropriations were  $470,886,681 
more than those of the previous 
session, but were six odd millions 
below the original estimates sub- 
mitted to the 69th Congress. Sena- 





tor Warren found joy in these fig- 
ures: “Good times and prosperity 
are immediately reflected in a de- 
mand for increased as well as new 
governmental functions. ... No 
Congress ever made a_ greater 
record or a harder and more honest 





© Henry Miller 
SENATOR WARREN 


... was left to explain 


and faithful effort for  econ- 
Ee 
Representative Madden (Repub- 


lican of Illinois), chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
echoed cheers for President Cool- 
idge’s economy and “the faithful 
manner in which he has performed 
his duties under the budget law.” 
Mr. Madden predicted a surplus in 
the Treasury for 1927, and showed 
how the Government was going to 
get rid of its four and a half bil- 
bion: 


Public debt interest .....ccccccseeee $795,000,000 
Sinking fund, debt retirement f 
Veterans Bureau 
Postal service .... 









a 215,000 
842,322,910 


Navy 323,040,600 
Army 271,615,207 
Pensions . 202,730,000 
BRORGB ccsesesees 106,675,000 


. 155,500,000 
75,756,674 
24,198,574 
41,713,106 
12,516,003 
13,987,810 


Tax refunds 
Rivers and _ harbors 
Shipping Board ue 
Prohibition enforce at 
Judgments and claims . 
Public buildings _........ 
All other activ'ties .. 449,489,169 

Another Representative of the 
people looked upon the columns of 
well-rounded figures and was 
shocked. He was Joseph W. Byrns 
(Democrat of Tennessee), ranking 
minority member of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. He ridi- 
culed the alleged economy of the 
Administration as suave propa- 
ganda “featuring the silent man of 
the ‘White House as the economic 
savior of our tax-burdened peo- 
ple.” 





RAILWAYS 


No Emergency 


Western railroads wanted a gen- 
eral freight rate increase of 5 per 
cent; the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission investigated for more than 
a year and last week said, “No.” 
Its report asserted that, “so far 
as the major portion of the west- 
ern district is concerned, no finan- 
cial emergency exists.” 

Although western carriers scowled 
to see hopes of extra dividends go 
skipping off, yet they could be 
thankful that the I. C. C. had not 
bowed to farmers’ demands and 
made them cut rates for agricul- 
tural products. 

Philip J. Roosevelt, who organ- 
ized the Northwestern Railroad Se- 
curity Holders’ Committee, shouted 
fretfully; blamed the railroad ex- 
ecutives for allowing the I. C. C. to 
deny them a rightful increase; said 
that his committee would take the 
case to the courts if necessary. 


ARMY & NAVY 


No Bonanza? 


The winding roads that run 
through the smiling hills near 
Dover, N. J., were populated with 
sadness; no laughter broke through 
the stillness; even the pudgy chil- 
dren, bronzed as rust, trotted, won-| 
drously solemn, beside their stolid 
Slavic folk. Short-statured women, 


sunburned, stocky men, trudged 
ploddingly, bewilderedly, home.! 
Whispers. Tears. Vague muddle. 


Two weeks ago shattering explo- 
sions had prostrated their cottages, 
snorted through their gardens, 
shells from the lightning-struck 
U. S. arsenal mutilating kin, pigs, 
treasures. (TIME, July 19.) 

Over at the arsenal crawling 
soldiers and marines had squirmed 
through the charred ashes of lev- 
eled buildings, grasses, companions. 
Any moment a shell might ex- 
plode, but most of the firing had 
ceased after 48 hours. Here a 
marine sifted, and as the grit 
drizzled through his sieve, he spied 
a black, circular object. A _ ring. 
Spattered on his shoes lay the 


yeliquae of a_ ghost. Over in 
Brooklyn, at the Navy morgue, 
officers shook their heads. One 


cannot identify dismembered legs 
with fingerprints. .The bodies had 
been found thick around the first 
powder magazine which exploded 
—hbodies of heroic soldiers who 
had defied an exploding arsenal 
with water buckets. Little metal 
knicknacks were pondered on with 
shrugging shoulders. Unidentified. 
Meanwhile, other Navy committees 
investigate God’s act. 

In the villages refugee gentry 
told: “Before we knew it the explo- 
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sion came and blew out our win- 
dows. Glass cut me, and my wife’s 
face was crimson with cuts. ... 
Our baby was knocked to the floor 
and killed by a falling chunk of 
wood. . . . My son has lost his 
sight, my daughter was lacerated. 
. . - Blood was pouring from a 
dozen wounds in my back made 
by small pieces of shrapnel.” 

Perhaps 900 refugees in all were 
whipped from their homes by the 
tornado of shell fire, ambushed by 
— harried by whining bul- 
ets. 


The reports of the committees 
investigating the disaster have not 
yet been published. Can their re- 
port explain why the Government 
did not place the magazines under 
ground, where danger would have 
been minimized? Can they discount 
the contention of Professor Pupin 
of Columbia University, as given by 
Hearst-Editor Brisbane, that sheet 
copper roofings connected by huge 
copper bands directly with wet 
earth would have frustrated even 
this “act of God?” The system of 
lightning rod protectors at Lake 
Denmark is obviously inefficient. 
The Government controls immense 
voltages of electricity at Niagara 
Falls; why have not engineers 
sought a method to control elec- 
trical attacks on the concentrated 
sudden death at Dover? Were the 
officials negligent in permitting 
habitation near the arsenal? Will 
new storage plants be situated at 
Dover? Will serious attempt be 
made to safeguard them against 
lightning? Will the 21 other ar- 
senals along the U. S. seacoasts 
and borders be modernized ? 

To date more than 20 bodies 
have been recovered. Many can- 
not be identified. Among the in- 
jured are many score citizens who 
are returning to their demolished 
homesteads. The horrors of the 
whole holocaust are _ principally 
borne by them, without redress 
against the Government. Despite 
this, a message, signed by the Ro- 
tary Club, and approved by the 
Kiwanis Club, the American Le- 
gion, the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, and the Mayor’s Committee 
of Dover’ protested indignantly 
when it was suggested that per- 
haps it would be better to remove 
the arsenal to some distant re- 
gion, take away from the mer- 
chant’s their bonanza of soldier 
trade. 


LABOR 


Strikes 


Three million New York strap- 
hangers hung as usual last week. 
The subway strike of some 700 
“key-men” (motormen and switch- 
men) had practically failed. Her- 
man A, Metz, one of the three 





NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
Natty tourist 


(See PourTicAL NoTEs) 


public representatives of the In- 
terborough directorate, refused to 
recognize the strikers’ “outlaw 
union.” The “union” leaders, Her- 
man A. Metz, Harry Bark, Joseph 
Phelan refused to return on any 
other basis. Meantime, the I. R. T., 
bearing in mind the famed Dan- 
bury Hatters case, brought suit 
against the strikers for $239,000 
damages (“violation of contract.”) 
Said noted jurist Samuel Unter- 
meyer, “This is a silly and trans- 
parent gesture.” Manhattan auto- 
crats were smug. 


Forty thousand garment workers 
entered upon the third week of 
thumb-twiddling. They demand a 
40-hour week, a guarantee of 36 
weeks’ work every year, limitation 
of the number of jobbers and the 
registration of contracts with the 
union. Neither the jobbers nor 
the union will accept the report of 
Governor Smith’s commission. The 
impasse is complete. 


In spite of the conciliation efforts 
of the Slavic Committee on Con- 
ciliation and the Citizens Commit- 
tee, .Passaic thumb-twiddlers like- 
wise had the day. Textile strikers 
entered upon their 27th week of 
strike. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
South 


The sunny, glamorous’ South, 
home of hominy, “ ’taters,” “ok’ry,” 
gumbo, mint juleps, has many lures 
for the motor tourist, but July and 
August have never been the con- 
ventional months for visiting it. 

Nevertheless, two perfectly nor- 
mal gentlemen, seldom known to 
do the exotic, started off last week 
on a Southern automobile trip. 
One was Speaker Nicholas Long- 
worth, big-chested, blushing, back- 
slapping Republican leader of the 
House, natty Presidential hope- 
ful. His gasoline buddy was C. 
Bascom Slemp, of Virginia, “glean- 
er and harvester of Southern dele- 
gations to Republican «National 
Conventions.” 

Political observers recalled Mr. 
Slemp’s “performance of 1924, when 
not a single colored delegate fell 
down on Mr. Coolidge at Cleve- 
land.” Some said that Messrs. 
Longworth and Slemp have decided 
that the President is out of the 
1928 race, and they (Mr. Long- 
worth as principal, Mr. Slemp as 
impressario) are in it. True? 


Third Term Talk 


Republican Presidential possibili- 
ties discreetly, anxiously, even 
feverishly await the day when 
President Coolidge decides whether 
or not he is going to be a candi- 
date for a third term. Administra- 
tionists in Washington, D. C., say 
certainly; farm blocers in_ the 
Middle West say not a chance; the 
President does not say. 

Last week Senator Albert S. 
Cummins, he who was defeated 
in the Iowa primaries by Smith W. 
(“Wildman”) Brookhart, informed 
the press that Mr. Coolidge would 
not be a candidate in 1928, that he 
would have had enough of the 
Presidency by that time. But the 
Senator is naturally pessimistic. 

The deciding factor of the Cool- 
idge candidacy seems to hinge on 
the outcome of this fall’s Congres- 
sional elections. In the Senate, the 
Democrats now have 39 members; 
are in danger of losing none; have 
good chances of gaining from four 
to ten seats. However, they do 
not forget the late Senator Medill 
McCormick’s poignant remark after 
the 1924 Republican Convention: 
“All we Republicans have got is 
the certainty that the Democrats 
will ball things up for themselves, 
somehow.” 


Limping Major 


A distinguished delegation of 
Italio-Americans including General 
Nobile (designer and pilot of the 
Norge) waited patiently in Mayor 
Walker’s reception room in_ the 
New York City Hall. After half 
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an hour, the Mayor came, deliv- 
ered a speech, retired pale and limp- 
ing. The Italians left, perplexed. 

Within his office, Mayor Walker 
told friends that he had tried for 
half an hour to rise from his 
chair, but could not because of a 
terrific pain in his left knee. He 
called his brother, Dr. William H. 
Walker, who ordered an X-ray to 
be taken. 

The night before the Mayor, play- 
ful, had been telling a story to 
Mrs. Walker and dinner guests. 
Desire for animated illustrations 
had prompted him to rise suddenly 


to his feet. He thwacked his knee 
against the table. 
In Denmark 

Frank O. Lowden, returning 


home, gave utterance to an enthu- 
siasm: “The Danes are the most 
thoroughly organized farmers in 
the world. Their co-operative en- 
terprise covers both the production 
and distribution of farm products 
as well as the manufacture of 
such products as condensed milk, 
butter, bacon and other pork deriv- 
atives. It attends to its own 
financing, marketing and _ export- 
ing. The organization functions 
on a nation-wide basis. The mid- 
dleman is absolutely eliminated.” 

“Danish farming system and 
Swedish forestry lore should be 
applied,” said he, “to U. S. prob- 
lems.” 


Rodeo 


A passenger train on the Santa 
Fé railroad rumbled smoothly 
through the night over the plains 
of Texas. A proud train crew was 
in charge; proud because back in 
one of the Pullmans slept a hand- 
some, motherly middle-aged woman, 
no less a personage than Mrs. 
Miriam A. (“Ma’”’) Ferguson, 
Governess of the whole huge state. 

Some one had left a switch open. 
The train leaped up a siding and 
buried its snorting nose in a freight 
train. The flier’s engineer was 
killed, his mates injured painfully. 
Back in the sleeper, the motherly 
woman awoke, thought she had 
heard a thunder clap, dropped off 
again. She was fatigued after 
her previous day’s campaigning for 
renomination by the Democrats. 
When she heard what had hap- 
pened, she proceeded to her home 
townlet of Temple right nearby, 
telephoned the executive mansion 
at Austin to say she was all right, 
and, when the sun shone once more, 
went on making political hay by 
calling in friends and appearing 
no whit shaken up by her exper- 
ience, 

As a matter of fact, it would 
have made little difference to the out- 
come of her campaign had Govern- 
ess Ferguson been brought to bed 
by the wreck. Practically speak- 
ing, it was not her campaign at 


all but another campaign by her 
vigorous, fire-eating husband Jim 
against two other candidates: red- 
headed Attorney General Dan 
Moody, aged 32, and a politically 


[ 








JIM FERGUSON 


“Let’s yank her out”—and they 
yanked 
inconsequential wight named Lynch 
Davidson. . 

Jim’s Past. In 1916 during his 
second term as governor, Jim Fer- 
guson was careless enough to get 
impeached by letting it seem as 
though he may have used state 
funds and a “loan” from brewers 
to save a bank of his from collaps- 
ing. Though deprived of civic 
eligibility, he thumbed his nose and 
ran again in 1918 anyway. He 
even ran for President in 1920, 
getting 100,000 votes. Two years 
ago he conceived and executed his 
brilliant scheme of having his wife 
elected Governess on an Anti-Klan 
plank. An amnesty bill was ram- 
med through the legislature to 
make him thoroughly respectable 
once more; and all might have been 
serene except that, as he sat at 
the executive desk helping his wife 
out, he was careless again and let 
some highway contracts get by, 
which necessitated the resignation 
of two highway commissioners and 
the return to the state of $600,000 
in excess profits from one contract- 
ing company alone. 

Jim’s Talk. The essence of Fer- 
gusonism is good, vigorous home- 
and-family blather, the kind of thing 
a contented Americano is supposed 
to shout in at the wife while he 
is shaving in the bathroom and 
she is trying to sneak in another 
snooze. Jim can talk to Funda- 
mentalists or Evolutionists with 
equal equanimity in his hearty, in- 
formal way. 

Thus, to Fundamentalists: “These 
Evolutionists are monkey-faced Bap- 


tists and they are worse than an- 
archists or the Ku Klux Klan.” 
(Antiphony: “Amen, Brother Jim!’’) 

To Evolutionists: “Oh, forget 
it! The Ferguson family can’t 
settle it, anyhow. Ma said to leave 
it in the books ’cause it didn’t 
make any difference. And I said: 
‘Well, if it don’t make any dif- 
ference let’s yank her out.’ And 
there you are.’ Y ee p. 17.) 

Jim’s Issues. Young Fah Moody, 
Jim pointed out, had no overseas 
record. His girl changed her mind 
after the War and married a re- 
turned hero. That showed you 
what a slacker Dan Moody was. 
And now (last April) Dan had 
married some one else. What the 
voters of Texas ought to know 
was just what part this new Mrs. 
Moody was going to play in the 
state if Dan were elected. Would 
it be a “Jiggs and Maggie” pro- 
position? Jim made that sound 
like a question almost as serious 
as the Ku Kluxers, fondness for 
whom he ascribed to Dan Moody 
despite the latter’s consistent dis- 
avowals, and his record of having 
sent five sheeted knights to the 
penitentiary. 

Jim found another issue in “this 
Bureau of Maternal Hygiene”—an 
innovation by some precocious Tex- 
ans who had been reading books. 
“It is supposed to teach Texas 
mothers how to _ have babies,” 
bawled Jim, “in spite of the fact 
that the mothers of this state have 
made a success of having babies for 
over 100 years.” 

What Texas mother, past, pres- 
ent or expectant, would not vote 
for the wife of a man who said 
a thing like that? 

Jim’s Prediction. Besides colorful 
invective and simple taik for simple 
people, Jim Ferguson, onetime cow- 
hand and horse-wrangler, possesses 
a splendid flair for bluffing. At a 
judicious moment last week he re- 
leased an article called “The Re- 
svit,” in which, with a column of 
figures that would have impressed 
the average farmer whether he 
could read or not, it was told that 
“Ma” Ferguson would receive ex- 
actly 453,884 votes; Dan Moody 
exactly 307,887; and Lynch David- 
son about 63,000. Moody men 
guffawed. Lynch Davidson growled 
about “political liars.’ Jim Fer- 
guson hitched up his pants and 
hustled on to wind up his free- 
and-easy wife-boosting rodeo. 

Ma’s Bet. Between “Ma” Fer- 
guson and Sunday-school-teaching 
Dan Moody stood a bet as primary 
day approached. They had wagered 
their present state offices on the 
outcome: Ma to resign if he 
beat her by a single vote; Dan to 
resign if she beat him by 25,000 
Perhaps that seems a casual bandy- 
ing of high public trust, but they 
like things casual in Texas. The 
candiates’ gamble added local color 
to the campaign which was last 
week rushing to a climax. 
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Corruption 


Canton, seat of Stark County, 
Ohio, had quieted down for the 
night. The late President McKin- 
ley and his wife slept the long 
sleep in their granite mausoleum on 
Monument Hill, with the distant 
flare of an all-night blast furnace 
occasionally spreading a ruddy glow 
over the bronze statue of McKinley, 
standing tall and pensive above the 
coffins. Every night the bronze Mc- 
Kinley stands there brooding over 
Canton, which is as ill-favored as 
growing industrial towns seem 
fated to be. At night, however, out- 
ward ugliness vanishes and the pen- 
sive statue seems to express sorrow 
over the internal, unseen uglinesses 
of human society . the ugly 
crazy twist in the mind of McKin- 
ley’s assassin, Leon Czolgosz... 
the ugly, crazy twists in the minds 
of gunmen from many a Midland 
city, for. whom Canton has long 
been a safe rat-nest between shoot- 
ee a the stunted, poisoned 
twists in the minds of Canton poli- 
ticians who sell these gunmen pro- 
tection. ... 

Canton had quieted down for the 
night, but its 100,000 souls were, by 
no means, all asleep. Some worked 
on night shifts in the factories 
along foul Nimisillen Creek, making 
hardware, engines, safes, varnish, 
cutlery, paving bricks, structural 
steel. Some of them drained an- 
other, and then another and an- 
other glass in Canton’s plentiful 
blind-pigs. People in bawdy-houses 
are seldom all asleep by 12:30, and 
last January 108 such houses flour- 
ished in Canton’s three tougher 
sections, “The Badlands,” “The 
Hole,” and “Whiskey Centre.” Gun- 
men and lords of the underworld 
are not asleep just after midnight. 
Instead that hour is the dawn of 
their working day. Many of these 
sat muttering guardedly in Canton. 

But Canton was quiet. The 
town’s respectable dance place, the 
“Molly Stark,” was ready to close, 
and out in a genteel residential sec- 
tion, Publisher Donald R. Mellett 
of the Canton Daily News stopped 
his automobile in front of his 
house, to unload Mrs. Mellett and 
their friends, the Walter Vails, who 
were going to have a bite of mid- 
night supper before getting along 
to bed. Mrs. Mellett led the Vails 
inside and made for the _ ice-box. 
Publisher Mellett drove his car 
around to the garage. 

A bullet, one of many that sud- 
denly spat out from behind the 
Mellett house, crashed through the 
kitchen window, narrowly missing 
Mrs. Mellett’s shingled head. Pub- 
lisher Mellett’s children, three girls 
and a boy, awoke and lay trem- 


bling in their beds upstairs. What 
had happened? 
Their mother and the Vails 


found out as soon as they reached 
the garage. . . . Evidently an 


assassin, lurking behind the shelter 
of a rose bush, loosed deadly fire 
just as Mellett was shutting the 
doors. One of the slugs had gone 
in behind his ear, causing instant 
death. 

But Publisher Donald R. Mellett, 
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” 


“7 never evade 


crumpled and bleeding in his back- 
yard, was not’ uselessly dead. 
Shooting him, the Canton under- 
world had shot away a flimsy fa- 
cade that has been propped fo1 
years between Canton’s law-abiding 
citizenry and a system of back- 
alley politics and _ vice-protection 
fought by Mr. Mellett in his paper. 

Manufacturer H. H. (“Roller 
Bearings”) Timken, Owner James 
M. Cox of the Canton Daily News 
(who lives in Dayton), the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper syndicate, and 
others, subscribed thousands at 
once to apprehend the murderers. 
The U. S. district attorney set 
about collecting relevant material 
from statements made to him last 
March when Mellett testified in a 
Canton narcotics case—statements 
by Mellett that he had been threat- 
ened specifically by the Canton 
police and “vice lords” for “inter- 
fering.” The public learned more 
about one “Harry-the-Greek” Bouk- 
lias and one Harry Turner, con- 
victed perjurers and underworld 
go-betweens, whose release from 
the penitentiary Mellett had fought 
after having rid Canton of their 
presence. Sleuths nosed along a 
well-beaten narcotics trade-route 
between Canton and Pittsburgh that 
had been prime target of Mellett’s 
vice-crusade. 

“Arrests were made.” 


The good people of a town the 
size of Canton are usually con- 


scious of corruption on only two 
planes—the dismayingly magnified 
obscenities of their own local gov- 
ernment, and the almost mystical 
dereliction of national office-hold- 
ers, such as various members of 
the late President Harding’s cabi- 
net. But statues like the bronze 
McKinley of Stark County most 
likely perceive, from their detached 
points of vantage, that corruption 
of one kind or another is visible 
wherever mankind sets up what it 
calls government, at least in the 
U. S. Public prints for last week 
alone, resounded or echoed with the 
following cases in various states: 

Illinois. The Campaign Funds 
Investigating Committee of the 
U. S. Senate has opened headquar- 
ters in Chicago to sift charges that 
three millions were flung back and 
forth by the supporters of Frank L. 
Smith and Senator William B. Mce- 
Kinley in last month’s primary. The 
star witness will be a pompous 
little man whose brain seems to 
live on huge financial figures, while 
his stolid personality presides over 
the gas works, electric dynamos, 
elevated railways and civic opera, 
that all contribute to make Chicagé 
its bigger and better self. He is 
Samuel Insull, and it is charged 
that he either knuckled to or abet- 
ted the winning Smith campaign to 
the tune of $500,000. The Com- 
mittee issued a subpoena for Mr, 
Insull and just then it became 
known that he had planned to go 
abroad. The press hinted at eva- 
sion, whereupon Mr. Insull, charged 
with having furnished the largest 
individual wad of political slush- 
money ever known, replied (in a 
quaint accent that is all his own): 
“IT have made only two statements 
for newspaper publication. 

“One was: ‘I have nothing to 
say.’ 

“The other was: ‘T’ll be right here 
when they come to serve it (the 
subpoena). Of course I wouldn’t 
try to evade it. I never evade.’ ” 

Meantime, Illinois had common 
political crookery to contemplate. 
At all times, of course, they have 
their governor, Len Small. Last 
fortnight they also had a_ special 
grand jury sitting to expose whole- 
sale ballot-stealing, box-stuffing, 
gun play, voting the names of dead 
men, kidnaping, false returns and 
intimidation by hirelings of the Re- 
publican machine in grimy precincts 
of tough Chicago. This jury found 
fraud enough to indict 44 judges, 
clerks and election officials. 

Louisiana has’ been bubbling 
lately with gas, natural and _ politi- 
cal. Permits have been issued to 
big manufacturers of carbon black 
to erect plants in the state’s rich 
gasfields. At such plants, millions 
of cubic feet of natural Louisiana 
gas have been burned to make 
shoepolish and _ other products. 
Louisianians believe this process 
is wasteful and, anyway, they want 
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Louisiana gas for Louisiana, and 
not for “great corporate interests.” 
Responsible for the issuance of the 
permits, presumably, is onetime 
governor Jared Y. Sanders, shrewd- 
est of all Louisiana politicians, at- 
torney for the shoepolish mag- 
nates. Jared Y. Sanders is now 
asking to be permitted to exercise 
his talents in the U. S. Senate and 
his opponents are bitterly saying: 
“Ho, contemptible one! You 
have exploited our natural _re- 
sources, palsied the arm of the 
Conservation Commission. To ob- 
tain your princely attorney fees, 
you have twiddled weak Governor 
Fuqua between your’ avaricious 
thumbs. For shame!” Last week, 
Mr. Sanders savagely denied that 
he was responsible for a new “in- 
vasion” of the Shreveport gas 
field by shoepolish interests. Gov- 
ernor Fuqua returned, unopened, a 
letter of protest from the chairman 
of the Public Service Commission. 

Pennsylvania. To the major ir- 
regularities of civic conduct in 
Pennsylvania—the primary — slush 
funds and Governor Pinchot’s pet- 
ticoat “supergovernment” with the 
W. C. T. U. (Time, July 5, 
CRIME)—may be added a minor 
sideshow at the Philadelphia Ses- 
quicentennial. The Sesquicenten- 
nial itself will probably come out 
on the wrong side of the ledger, 
but Philadelphians are consoled by 
the knowledge that local politicians 
will profit handsomely in_ real 
estate adjacent to the exhibition 
site, which it was their august priv- 
ilege to select. 

Massachusetts. Dubious relations 
between city, county, state and na- 
tional officials, and the bootlegging 
profession are universal. At Law- 
rence, Mass., the typical defendants 
on trial last week were the mayor 
himself and his brother, a Chelsea 
police inspector. These brothers, 
by name Quigley, Mayor Lawrence 
F. and Inspector Thomas, were in- 
dicted last August with 42 others 
as belonging to an alleged “ring.” 
An ex-convict testified that he was 
paid $300 for helping to unload 
liquors at the Quigley mansion. 

New York. The delicate art of 
corrupting public officers has been 
taken up in New York by pur- 
veyors of milk and poultry. It is 
an axiom of the chicken business 
that to sell polluted fowls you must 
first pollute the city inspectors. 
This seems to have been accom- 
plished by a poultry graft ring 
during the administration of the 
widely known onetime Mayor Hy- 
lan, at which time there also chanced 
to be an epidemic of chicken 
cholera. Last week Mayor Walker 
and his friends discussed whether 
or not they could afford to investi- 
gate the thing. It was right in 
their own party and would rejoice 
the Republicans. The milk graft, 
too, was scarcely fit to be printed, 
involving, as it did, almost the en- 


tire milk supply of the city and 
the most responsible of overseers. 
Indiana. The Hoosier taste in 
corruption seems to have been com- 
paratively dormant lately. Only 
one unsavory matter was before the 
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Mrs. Henry Forp* 
No Pocahontas 


Indiana public iast week, flamely, 
the apparent possibility that Gov- 
ernor Ed Jackson was planning to 
liberate his old political friend, D. 
C. Stephenson, onetime Ku Klux 
Grand Dragon, now residing in the 
state penitentiary, supposedly for 
life, for kidnaping, criminally as- 
saulting and murdering a girl. | 

Michigan. The scale on which 
things are done in Detroit is be- 
coming legendary. First there was 
Ford’s output; then an 81-story sky- 
scraper; and now the revelations of 
vice conducted there in the grand- 
est possible manner. Rockefeller 
Foundation investigators . gave De- 
troit its latest sobriquet, “vilest 
city in the country,” and last week 
Mayor John W. Smith set about 
finding out if such distinction was 
deserved. The Rockefeller men had 
reported 711 disorderly houses 

d abide : aa 
within a mile of Mayor Smith’s 
office and no one was _ astonished 
when Mayor Smith’s police com- 

*Like many another personage, Mrs. Ford 
seldom permits herself to be photographed. 
The above, snapped in 1923, is perhaps the 
clearest idea of her countenance available 
to the reading public. Commercial picture- 
dealers declare that they have never ob- 
tained pictures of the heirs to the Ford 
fortune, Edsel’s son and daughter, barring 
one reproduction of a group painted in 
oils. Doubtless Edsel Ford, and many an- 
other father whose eminence draws upon 
his family the curious eyes of the world, 
has often said to news photographers some- 
thing similar to John D. Rockefeller Jr.’s 
reported remark of last week to camera- 
clickers in a Western state: “Go ahead, 
shoot me. I’m hard-boiled. But you must 
leave my children strictly alone.” 


missioner, Frank H. Croul, resigned 
rather than let it be thought that 
his department had been excessive- 
ly lax, indulgent or possibly bribed 
with enormous sums. Mayor Smith 
alled a meeting of civic leaders 
and city officials. Among those 
who attended, with her friend Mrs. 
William Butler of the local 
W. C. T. U., was Mrs. Henry Ford. 
To Mayor Smith’s dismay, Mrs. 
Butler arose, denounced his ad- 
ministration roundly and_ stalked 
from the room. Nor did Mrs. 
Ford come forward to be Mayor 
John Smith’s Pocahontas, to pro- 
tect his political life. Mrs. Ford 
marched after Mrs. Butler. 


North Carolina. This enlightened 
state was apprised last week of 
methods obtaining in its Stanly 
County prison camps. In an Albe- 
marle courtroom scarred Negroes 
stripped to give evidence that one 
Nevin C. Cranford had encouraged 
their labors in his convict chain 
gang with a loaded, wire-lashed 
wagon whip. They swore Cran- 
ford’s spirited whipping, kicking, 
clubbing and_ stone-pelting had 
caused the death of five black con- 
victs, not merely the two for whose 
decease he had been indicted. 

Texas. Even hard-bitten plains- 
men marvel at the spectacle the 
voters of Texas have permitted to 
be staged in their gubernatorial of- 
fice—the spectacle of a woman gov- 
ernor’s husband occupying her offi- 
cial desk and quite openly running 
the state’s business in her stead. 
And no day passes without some 
echo of certain highway-building 
deals perpetrated by Jim Ferguson 
behind the petticoats of Governor 
Miriam A. (“Ma”) Ferguson, his 
obedient wife. 

California had several interesting 
little situations going on at once. 
Governor Richardson was fighting 
to have one E. A. (“Big Hutch’) 
Hutchings, Los Angeles bunko man, 
sent back to San Quentin to finish 
a prison term from which he was 
strangely paroled at a secret meet- 
ing of the prison directors last 
year. Up in the Imperial Valley 
they were investigating the fate 
of large public sums belonging to 
the county irrigation bureau. Prop- 
erty owners in Los Angeles sued 
the city and various contractors for 
alleged cost-boosting on harborside 
improvements. 

Arkansas. A Los Angeles judge 
had the pleasure of sentencing 
James §S. (“Fiddlin’ Jim”) David- 
son, U. S. postmaster of Fallsville, 
Ark., for traveling about the coun- 
try passing $80,000 worth of spuri- 
ous money orders. Arkansans, how- 
ever, paid little heed to the event. 
“Fiddlin’ Jim’s” peculations are al- 
most beneath notice in the state 
that repeatedly re-elects legless 
Commissioner of State Lands, 
Highways and Improvements Her- 
bert R. Wilson, a master of high 
and hidden finance, 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


The Week in Parliament 


The Commons— 
( Indulged in many a quiet smile 
as Premier Baldwin squelched sev- 
eral well-meaning bishops who at- 
tempted to intervene in the coal 
strike. (See below.) 
CG Noted with attention a decision 
by the Trade Union Council to 
throw its support once more behind 
the Miners Federation. As every- 
one knows these potent bodies were 
estranged when the Council called 
off the “general strike” (TIME, 
May 10), which was originally be- 
gun to back up the coal strike. 
@ Was rebuked with measured 
scorn and thoroughly dressed down 
by the Speaker, for “the gross in- 
dignity offered to Parliament and 
the vile discourtesy done to the 
House of Lords” (TIME, July 12), 
by Laborite M. P.’s who cat- 
called and booed among themselves 
while a message from the King 
was read. 
@ Heard Laborite Leader Ram- 
say Macdonald rebuke Laborite 
Back-bencher Lawson when he at- 
tempted to heckle the Speaker. 
Craning his neck like an angry 
bull turtle, former Premier Mac- 
donald snapped: “Stop it, Lawson! 
Say you’re sorry. Apologize to the 
Speaker.” Mr. Lawson reddened, 
purpled, offered the (for him) 
supreme apology of remaining silent 
for some hours. 
@ Was the scene of an extraordi- 
nary mock session staged for the 
benefit of 859 U. S. college precep- 
tors visiting London under the 
auspices of the Art Trust Guild of 
Chicago. Sir Samuel Chapman, 
M. P., and Lady Astor enacted, 
during a recess of the House, the 
respective roles of a mock-Speaker 
and a mock-Clydside Laborite ex- 
tremist. “Attaboy!” shouted many 
a U. S. savant as the Right Hon- 
orable Lady refused to desist from 
her ex tempore harangue on War 
debts when called to order’ by 
“Speaker” Chapman. Eventually 
she subsided as her fellow M. P.’s 
trooped back into the House. Later 
the Speaker of the House testily 
announced that Sir Samuel had 
not actually committed the sacri- 
lege of sitting in the Speaker’s 
Chair, but had merely stood be- 
fore it. 
@ Debated with exemplary de- 
corum a Labor resolution calling for 
an inquiry into the propriety of 
Cabinet Ministers associating them- 
selves in any way with corpora- 
tions having contracts with the 
Government. Laborite Arthur Hen- 
derson alleged that Minister of 
Health Neville Chamberlain is as- 
sociated with at least two concerns 
having a total of 21 government 
contracts. Premier Baldwin cham- 
pioned “the principle established in 


1906 of permitting Cabinet Minis- 
ters to hold honorary corporate di- 
rectorships,” and the Labor motion 
was squelched by a government ma- 
jority of 246. Cried Laborite Hen- 
derson: “It seems that all Con- 
servatives, like Caesar’s wife, are 
held by courtesy above suspicion.” 
@ Were informed by Minister of 
Health Neville Chamberlain that 
one out of every seven English- 
men who reach the age of 30 
ultimately dies of cancer. “But,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain, “a cure for 
cancer will come. . . . Tuberculosis, 
once thought incurable, is now the 
most curable of diseases.” 


Champion Pinner 


Loud plaudits, transient fame, 
and sometimes lasting wealth are 
deemed the typical rewards of 
champions. Men honor perhaps 
too often and too eagerly’ their 
strong, enduring or  dexterous 
brethren. Yet this is not always 
so. Last week, during one swel- 
tering London afternoon, a little 
man of 61, whose brown beard is 
turning white, set what is believed 
to be a world’s record, yet reaped 
no plaudits and no pelf. 

He had assumed the task of 
pinning safety pins upon stiff 
cloth. A ribbon was fastened to 
each safety pin. That made the 
task harder, but the little man’s 
fingers flew. He pinned, and he 
pinned, faster, faster. Each pin 
must lie exactly straight. - Each 


ribbon must hang just so. Faster, 
faster, FASTER. ... 
His Most Excellent Majesty, 


George the Fifth, by the Grace of 
God King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India, finally attained 
and held for 50 minutes a pinning 
speed of one decoration every six 
seconds, 

Among the 500 Britons decor- 
ated in six seconds each, last 
week, was Captain Arthur Rostron, 
until recently commander of the 
Mauretania, famed “fastest liner 
in the world” (29 m. p. h.). 


“Pantry Language” 


“Gladstone founded a great tradi- 
tion, since observed by many of his 
followers and successors with such 
pious fidelity: in public to speak 
a language of the highest and 
strictest principle and in private to 
pursue and possess every sort of 
woman.” 

Thus wrote Captain Peter Em- 
manuel Wright, onetime assistant 
secretary to the Allied Supreme 
War Council in his recently pub- 
lished book, Portraits and Criti- 
cisms. The Right Honorable Herbert 
John Gladstone, first Viscount 


Gladstone, son of the late Victorian 
Liberal Premier, at once denounced 
his father’s abuser to the secretary 
of the Bath Club, of which both 
Captain and Viscount were mem- 
bers. Lord Gladstone wrote to the 
secretary: “Captain Wright is a 
foul fellow! A liar, a coward 
and a fool!” 

Captain Wright was quietly ex- 
pelled from the Bath Club. Last 
week he sued for damages. After 
deliberating for an hour and a 
half, the jury awarded him £100 
($500) “for loss of club amenities” 
and £25 ($125) for injury to his 
reputation. Triumphant, Captain 
Wright at once filed suit for libel 
against Viscount Gladstone. 

Justice Horridge, before whom 
the damage suit was tried, said: 
“Captain Wright is justified in 
thinking that in calling him ‘a liar, 
a coward and a fool’ Viscount 
Gladstone employed the language of 
the pantry rather than that of 
the House of Lords.” 


“ No’’ 


One million British coal miners 
continued on_ strike last week. 
To the Lord Bishops of Bir- 
mingham, Derby, Southwell, Litch- 
field, St. Albans and Winchester 
this state of affairs seemed intol- 
erable. They resolved to intervene 
for a settlement in the name of 
Christianity. 

President Herbert Smith of the 
Miners’ Federation accepted their 
invitation to confer. The owners’ 
representatives were separately 
conferred with. Soon Mr. Smith 
declared himself happily in agree- 
ment with a proposal drafted by 
the Bishops. The owners’ repre- 
sentatives were silent. 


The Bishops’ keynote was that 


the Government should subsidize 
the coal industry for four months, 
during which time the miners 
should go back to work at the 
wages for which they struck, and 
negotiations for an ultimate set- 
tlement be diligently pursued. 

When this proposal was_ sub- 
mitted to Premier Baldwin he did 
not say, “No!” He said: 

“Apart from any other consid- 
eration, the disastrous effect of this 


“prolonged stoppage on the national 


finances has made any further sub- 
sidy in aid of wages quite out of 
the question. 

“IT observe that you say in your 
letter that the representatives of 
the churches believe the solution of 
the coal problem lies in the adop- 
tion of the Royal Coal Commis- 
sion’s report (TIME, March 22, 
COMMONWEALTH) in its entirety. 
One of the most emphatic recom- 
mendations of the commission was 
that there should be no more 
subsidy.” 


The Bishops subsided. 
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Miss Bell 


Miss Gertrude Bell died last 
week. When Death entered her 
low, rambling, exquisitely luxuri- 
ous home in Bagdad, Great Britain 
lost the most remarkable and cer- 
tainly the most charming woman 
who has served the Empire in a 
century. Middle-aged, but slender 
and quick as a girl, she was by 
title only Oriental secretary to Sir 
Henry Dobbs, British High Com- 
missioner to Irak. Actually Sir 
Henry, King Faisal of Irak, and 
Premier Abdul Mushsin Beg al 
Ga’dun, deferred consistently to 
her as the most brilliant and pro- 
found feminine apostle of Anglo- 
Mesopotamian concord who ever 
lived. The kingdom of Irak was 
in sober truth her realm. 

The War brought Miss Bell to 
Arabia in the service of the Em- 
pire. As a girl and woman, she, 
the incorrigible daughter of Sir 
Hugh Bell, “the richest iron mas- 
ter in England,” had explored Ara- 
bia because, literally, she loved the 
sometimes childish and sometimes 
sublime Arabian race. Without 
Occidental companions, but travel- 
ing with a retinue of native ser- 
vants and dining every evening in 
a Paris gown, Miss Bell was the 
first woman to cross the great 
Arabian Desert, and later tossed 
off two books* on the Near East, 
which Field Marshal Allenby con- 
fessed to poring over, both before 
and during his compaigns in the 
Near East. 

Naturally Miss Bell offered her 
services and proved invaluable to 
the Empire when the World War 
made it necessary for Britain to 
save Suez and the route to India 
from possible Mohammedan en- 
croachment. Miss Bell became, to 
use an ugly word, a spy. She dis- 
guised herself as an Arabian, sev- 
eral times penetrated into Turkey, 
succeeded in bringing many an 
Arab chief, suspicious of Occi- 
dentals, into alliance with Great 
Britain. 

The importance of this work 
was paramount. Only one other 
Briton eclipsed her achievements— 
Colonel Thomas Lawrence. They 
worked by similar means, both 
possessing an uncanny power of 
winning the confidence and loyalty 
of Arabians. The cash value of 
their services was set at $750,000 
by the Turkish Empire which pub- 
licly offered that sum for their 
heads. 

Colonel Lawrence personally dy- 
namited 70 Turkish bridges, and a 
score of Turkish railway trains. It 
was he who drove the Turks from 
Damascus with a Pan-Arab army, 
in the name of King Hussein of the 
Hejaz and Arabia, a few hours 
before Field Marshal Allenby’s col- 


*The Desert and the Sown (1907), Amur- 
ath to Amurath (1911). 


umns arrived to make the victory 
secure. It was Colonel Lawrence 
whom Marshal Allenby had fetched 
by airplane that the Colonel and 
the Field Marshal might enter 
Jerusalem together. It was Colonel 
Lawrence who represented’ the 
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Miss BELL 
Crowns, cravats, concords 


Pan-Arabs at the Peace Confer- 
ence. It was he, moody, mystical, 
perverse, who was driven by his 
eccentric soul to retire from the 
Near East, seek solitude at Ox- 
ford, and finally assume, incognito, 
the rank and style of “Private Ross 
of his Majesty’s Tank Corps.” 

Miss Bell, no less an _ inspired 
genius, retained her grip. Though 
she blew up no bridges, conquered 
no cities, she was ready to take 
up the task of putting on its feet 
the revamped kingdom of Irak— 
Irak, key to the Transjordanian 
route to India. 

The mass of kingdom-building 
detail which she handled success- 
fully did not prevent her from 
assisting rustic Arabian King Fai- 
sal and his Queen to pick out 
the proper furnishings for their 
palace, suitable kingly  cravats, 
chic queenly gowns. Nor can it 
be disputed that until last week 
most Irak nobles, big-wigs, com- 
moners, went first to Miss Bell, 
and later, if necessary, to the High 
Commissioner about matters affect- 
ing the British mandate over Irak. 

Miss Bell is dead. Lawrence, re- 
served, incorrigible, skulks about 
England, trying to decide whether 
or not to give the world his 120,000- 
word Seven Pillars of Wisdom, the 
staggering chronicle of his secret 
audacities and triumphs. At pres- 
ent five copies of the book, printed 


on a hand press, exist; one is in 
the Bodleian library. Its author 
would seem to have burnt out the 
flame which gave him power to 
kindle Arabia. King Hussein, Law- 
rence’s protégé, and the kingdom 
of the Hejaz have been conquered 
and subjected by the warlike Abdul 
Aziz ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, and 
now King of the Hejaz. Per contra 
the kingdom of Irak, ruled by the 
unfortunate ex-King Hussein’s third 
son, is flourishing, due very largely 
to the work of Miss Bell. 

For Britain looms the task of 
finding the like of Thomas Edward 
Lawrence and Gertrude Margaret 
Lowthian Bell. 


FRANCE 
Tragedy 


Finance Minister Caillaux re- 
turned to Paris, from London last 
week a fiscal conqueror. The 
Franco- British debt settlement 
(TIME, July 19), which he had ne- 
gotiated with Chancellor Churchill 
was supplemented by attached cor- 
respondence providing that should 
France ever fail* to receive less 
than 50% of the contemplated Ger- 
man reparations payments, Britain 
will consent to a re-negotiation of 
the entire Franco-British debt. 

Simultaneously M. Caillaux re- 
ceived from Washington assurances 
that the U. S. will not, in the event 
of ratification of the Franco-U. S. 
debt accord, throw any bonds re- 
ceived in payment on the security 
markets of the world, a possibility 
under Article VII of the agree- 
ment. French fear that Germans 
might eventually acquire these 
bonds, thus putting France under a 
sort of fiscal vassalage to her 
worst enemies, was thereby allayed. 
Since this particular “emotional 
factor” had loomed like a boojum, 
and threatened to rouse French- 
men unalterably against ratifica- 
tion, to eliminate it was of para- 
mount import. 

Premier Briand and his Finance 
Minister were emboldened by these 
favorable omens. They were given 
the courage of desperation by the 
unabated fall of the franc. 

The moment seemed ripe for at- 
tempting to jam _ through the 
Chamber M. Caillaux’s program 
(TIME, July 19), whereby the 
Chamber should confer dictatorial 
power upon the Cabinet for four 
months to save the franc. M. 
Caillaux announced that the Cabi- 
net intended to employ this power 
to make binding once and for all 
the Franco-U. S. and Franco-British 


*At Berlin, Chancellor Marx uttered a 
dark but pertinent comment last week: 
“The German Government desires to fulfill 
that which has been promised, but the 
German people can endure their burdens 
only so far as the border of what is 
possible. . . . The other day a rich Ameri- 
can said to me, ‘You expect of your people 
— that we in America could not 
ear.’ ’ 
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debt agreements, “as is,” and with- 
out further dickering. 
The stroke was bold and probably 


judicious. For months the rival 
factions in the Chamber have 
played party politics while the 


france fell—have displayed the acu- 
men of drunkards gambling in a 
burning saloon. Not to stake all 
upon forcing some definite program 
to an issue, was to court more 
months of mad trifling while the 
franc collapsed. Moreover a prece- 
dent had been established for 
franc-saving-by-dictatorship only a 
few days before, when the Belgian 
Parliament buried its party dif- 
ferences, and all but unanimously 
conferred dictatorial power upon 
King Albert (See BELGIUM). 

The temperature in the Chamber 
was 102 when the debate began. 

Former Premier Herriot, presi- 
dent of the Chamber, leader of the 
Coalition of Left Parties, a man of 
such lofty principles that his last 
Ministry was overthrown (TIME, 
April 20, 1925), when it was dis- 
covered that he had countenanced 
tampering with the books of the 
Bank of France, arose, not to urge 
any program of his own to save 
the franc, but solely to upset his 
rival, M. Briand, and enemy, M. 
Caillaux, whose notorious reputa- 
tion has made him suspect of many 
Frenchmen (TIME, July 5). 

Finally Premier Briand called a 
spade a shovel: “M. Herriot, listen 
to me. I do not know what will 
be the outcome of this duel be- 
tween us....” 

M. Herriot: “It is not a duel! 
I will shake your hand!” 

M. Briand: “We must have the 
courage to call things by their 
names. There is a duel between 
the president of the Chamber and 
the president of the Council (Pre- 
mier). That, there should be such 
a duel at this moment is tragic 
beyond words. ... ” 

The tragedy became a fact of 
record when the vote was taken. 
M. Briand’s Ministry fell on an ad- 
verse vote of 288 to 243. No real 
expression of the Chamber’s will 
could be distinguished. The present 
Chamber had merely proved itself 
once more irredeemably incompe- 
tent to legislate. 

However, French Cabinets are 
more frequent than guinea pigs. 
At the request of President Dou- 
former Premier Edouard 


mergue, 
Herriot formed a new makeshift 
ministry. In view of the fact that 


immediately the frane reached a 
record low mark (48 to the dollar), 
Herriot’s official triumph seems 
likely to cost France dearly. Im- 
portant new portfolios: 


Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Edouard Herriot 
Anatole de Monzie 
..Paul Painleve 
Louis Loucheur 











Minister of Finance 
Minister of Watr......... 
Minister of Commerc 
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Dipping and Scratching 


Paunchy, shaggy-haired Premier 
Briand of France met taut-waisted, 
sleek Dictator-Premier Primo de 





Rivera of Spain at the Quai d’ Or- 
say last week. 

Each took a pen, dipped, 
scratched. By their dipping and 
scratching they validated in per- 
petuity a Franco-Spanish pact ex- 
iling Abd-el-Krim, famed captured 
Sultan of the Riff (TIME, June 7), 
- the island of Réunion or Bour- 
on, 


Many a Spaniard was vexed at 
Dictator Primo’s exalted conni- 
vance at providing Abd-el-Krim 
with opulent support for life on 
a balmy isle 45 miles long, 32 wide 
and only 380 miles off the coast of 
Madagascar. At Madrid the slo- 
gan, “Hamstring Abd-el-Krim!” has 
long attained a popularity rivaling 
the no-longer-touted, “Hang the 
Kaiser!” 

Frenchmen consider that peace 
with Krim was cheap at the price, 
promised him comfortable support 
in his exile. 


Prince of True Believers 


A theoretical despot, technically 
absolute, actually impotent, ar- 
rived at Paris last week, swathed 
in billowy garments, bedecked with 
Orient gems, surrounded by 100 
six-foot Negro guards, by many a 
caid and pasha. 

President Doumergue and French 
officials, mnumberless, bustled to 
welcome Mulai Yusef, Sultan of 
Morocco, Amir-el-Mumenin (Prince 
of True’ Believers). Soon that 
portly sovereign was installed in 
the magnificent residence of 
Baroness Roger, lent for his ac- 
commodation. 

Divertissement. It is the duty 
of M. Theodore Steeg, French Resi- 
dent-General in the French Pro- 
tectorate of Morocco, to “advise” 
(command) the Sultan as to his 
every official act. Through this 
politic subterfuge, the despotism 
of Mulai Yusef, unrestricted by 
any law, civil or religious, is em- 
ployed with great convenience by 
France. Last week General Steeg 
“advised” his puppet-Sultan, though 
informally, to observe the dancing 
of the so-called Charleston by Oc- 
cidental females of fashion at the 
Chateau de Madrid in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

Docile, Mulai Yusef went with 
M. Steeg. Pressmen hovered. Many 
a female Charlestoned as though 
intent on spraining both her ankles. 
The Sultan’s brow clouded in 
thought. 

“They are not paid to do it?” 
he asked. 

“They are not,” smiled M. Steeg. 

“They cannot perhaps afford to 
employ servants to do it?” 

M. Steeg shrugged: “Que voulez- 
vous? They could but they do 
not.” 

Portentously, the Prince of True 
Believers delivered his opinion: “I 
cannot see why it must be done. 





I do not understand how men can 
allow their wives and daughters 
to do it. iet us go... .” 


Next day, cheered by the hun- 
dreds of Mohammedans resident at 
Paris, Mulai Yusef dedicated the 
first Mosque to be erected in 
France. Gazing proudly about he 
remarked with satisfaction that all 
women present were veiled, con- 
ducted themselves with decorum. 


Banqueted by M. le President, 
Mulai Yusef, mindful of the Koran, 
sipped iced tea from a champagne 


glass, 
BELGIUM 
« Help!” 


Premier Henri Jaspar stood up, 
haggard and grave, before the 
Chamber last week. “You must help 
us!” he cried to the 78 Catholics, 
78 Socialists and 23 Liberals whose 
nicely interbalanced votes have 
so often deadlocked the Chamber 
against itself. 

“We are going to explain the 
true situation to the country,” 
continued M. Jaspar above an un- 
easy rustling from his Catholic 
adherents. “I ask the Chamber at a 
time which is singularly reminis- 
cent of the tragic days of 1914 to 
give us power to prevent those of 
our citizens who are without con- 
sciences from continuing their odi- 
ous and absurd campaign against 
our national currency. They think 
they are saving their wealth by 
bartering Belgian francs for a mess 
of golden foreign pottage. In 
reality they are compromising the 
total assets of our country. 

“Help us! Nothing justifies the 
uneasiness of our population. Nev- 
er have we had so few unem- 
ploved. Antwerp has recovered full 
activity. Our crops are bountiful. 
... The budget is balanced, thanks 
to economy, and no new taxes will be 
needed qn this score. In near fu- 
ture security can be restored. ... 

“To permit us to act urgently we 
ask you to give us greater freedom 
within the scope of our Constitu- 
tion. It is only for dealing with 
the financial problem and food sup- 
plies that we ask these powers.” 

The Chamber, fired by M. Jas- 
par’s eloquence, frightened by the 
catastrophic fall of the franc,* 
sunk its party differences and all 
but unanimously voted dictatorial 
powers upon a man _ indisputably 
above parties, “Le bon Roi Albert, 
pére des Belges.” The Senate 
unanimously confirmed the Cham- 
ber’s action. 

The King, a trained engineer, a 
general of tried experience,j an 


*From 22 to the dollar (Time, March 29) 
to 43 to the dollar last week. 

yjHe personally commanded the _ so-called 
“northern army group,” consisting of both 
Belgian and French soldiers, which drove 
the Germans from Thourout, Ostend and 
Bruges, toward the end of the World War. 
During the whole War he remained with 
the Belgian army in the field, was often 
under fire, flew several times over the Ger- 
man lines. 
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all-round sportsman and _ aviator, 
ripe with the judgment of two score 
and ten, began at once to exercise 
his dictatorial power with vigor, 
discretion, wisdom. 

He consulted the internationally 
famed Belgian financiers, M. Franc- 
qui and onetime Premier Theunis. 
3y their advice decrees were draft- 
ed providing: 1) Transfer of the 
state-owned telegraphs, telephones 
and railways to a private monopoly, 
which will issue 3,000,000 preferred 
shares at 500 frances each, the state 
to retain possession of the common 
stock. 2) The sums thus raised, to- 
gether with those realized from 
heavier taxes, drastic state econ- 
omies and national lotteries, to be 
employed as a vast franc-stabilizing 
fund. 8) Exchange operations, 
especially the sale of Belgian francs 
to be supervised by the state and 
speculation discouraged. 4) White 
flour to be baked only with a large 
proportion of coarser grain prod- 
ucts and the sale of non-éssential 
foodstuffs and luxuries to be re- 
stricted, 


TURKEY 


Thirteen 
At Smyrna, once called “The 
Golden,” now recovering slowly 


from a vile decay, 13 men wrote 
busily last week each his last will 
and testament. 

Six of the 13 were members of 
the Turkish Parliament, among 
them General Ruchdi Pasha and 
former Minister of Interior Djam- 
bolet Bey. The remaining seven 
included men of lesser rank and 
two notorious assassins, Lazo Is- 
mail and a man known simply as 
“Horsehide.” He, bull-necked, nerve- 
less, had snored through the pre- 
ceding night. The others had not 
slept. All were to be executed in 
a few minutes for conspiracy to 
murder President Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha. 

White, billowy garments were 
brought to ‘the condemned.  Plac- 
ards setting forth their guilt were 
hung about their necks. Attended 
each by an_ executioner, they 
marched in silence to the Smyrna 
quay. 

There were 13 white nooses dan- 
gled from 13 tripods. In deadly, 
rhythmic unison the executioners 
made ready all the nooses at once, 
slipped them over bent heads. .. . 

As the 13 ncoses tightened simul- 
taneously, Deputy Torgoud Bey 
screamed a _ protest cut short by 
the rope: “Allah! Allah, save us! 
We are innoce. ... ” 

Twenty two more 
ters against the 
were held in custody last week, 
may suffer a similar fate. The 
nature of their conspiracy is. still 
concealed, Allegedly, there were 


alleged plot- 
President’s life 
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“LITTLE” TSAR BorIs 


Wolfhounds, but no woman 


(See BULGARIA) 


several plans: 1) To hand the 
President a bouquet containing a 
bomb. 2) To attack his motor in 
some lonely place. 38) To poison 
him, 


BULGARIA 
Little Tsar, Old Tsar 


Boris III, Tsar of Bulgaria, set 
out incognito last week on a royal 
vacation which took him through 
Italy and on to a quiet Swiss re- 
sort. The Tsar is 32. During the 
two decades of his adolescence and 
manhood there have been _ persis- 
tent rumors that he may marry. 
Why not? Last week rumors ran 
that he is “about to espouse a 
Swedish princess” (Astrid, 25, 
Martha, 20, and Ingrid, 16, are all 
available); and of course he might 
marry, said the rumor-mongers, 
Princess Giovanna, 19, but surely 
not Princess Maria, 12, of Italy. 
The press of the world has grown 
habituated to making itself ridicu- 
lous over Tsar Boris. 

Who is he? How does he hap- 
pen to be a king, since his royal 
father is still alive? Has he ever 
been crowned? Newsgatherers are 
perennially too busy mongering 


rumors to ask themselves these 
questions. 
Boris is, of course, descended 


from the excessively blue-blooded 
Bourbon and Coburg stock. One 
of his great-grandfathers was 
Louis Philippe. The House of 
Windsor (originally Saxe-Coburg 
und Gotha) pulses with the same 
blood as his. His father, “Foxy 
Ferdinand,” first Tsar of Bulgaria, 
“peer of Edward VII among royal 


News—lIContinued] 





diplomats,” boldly declared the in- 
dependence of the principality of 
Bulgaria in 1908, and proceeded to 
erect it with consummate skill into 
the present “little tsardom.” 
Tsar Ferdinand, his country con- 
quered by the Allies during the 
War, abdicated in favor of his son, 
Boris. But Tsar Boris has never 
been crowned. “My country,” he 
declares, “must not be put to the 
vast expense of a coronation. .. .” 
Why not? Coronations do not 


come so very dear. Subtle ex- 
Tsar Ferdinand smiles. in his 
beard. He answers no questions. 


Little Tsar Boris motors with aban- 
don, hunts in picturesque attire, 
confides to pressmen that he loves 
birds, flowers, wolfhounds, but no 
woman—and witless rumors fly. 
Behind the iridescent screen of 
these puerilities, the old Tsar 
tweaks many a string, moves about 
Europe in welcome obscurity, con- 
tinues to be a force which states- 
men do not neglect to recognize. 


Visiting 

Their Rumanian Majesties re- 
moved from Bucharest, last week, 
to Bled, the summer capital of 
Yugoslavia. There, Queen Marie 
of Rumania settled down for a 
visit with her daughter, young 
Queen Marie of Yugoslavia. 

“The mother-in-law of the Bal- 
kans,” 51, will visit in Septem- 
ber, it was announced, that nation 
to whose citizens her face is famil- 
iar through mammoth cosmetic ad- 
vertisements and syndicated press 
matter—the U. S. 

Meanwhile King Ferdinand of 
Rumania set out to visit Paris, 
Switzerland, Rome, the Vatican. 

Despatches reported an allegedly 
not serious clash between potent 
bands of Bulgarian bandits and 
Rumanian frontier guards at Aflar 
and Dobrudja. One Eva Maneva, 
little known outside the violent 
bandit aristocracy of Bulgaria, was 
found in the vicinity of Dobrudja 
with her head hacked off by a 


JAPAN 


Benten-sama 


Saluted by beaming policemen, 
chattering light-heartedly, fluttering 
in their bright kimonas like iride- 
scent butterflies, 2,000 geisha girls 
flocked last week to the spacious 
park of their famed Yoshiwara 
quarter in Tokyo. 

A bronze image of Benten-sama, 
complacent “Goddess of Mercy,” 
was unveiled. For generations to 
come it will remind Japanese, whose 
thoughts might otherwise be bent 
too much on pleasure, that 730 
geisha girls were killed at Tokyo 
by the earthquake of 1923, 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Decree 


For three score years and nine 
Mexican patriots have scanned 
occasionally the Constitution of 
1857, militantly transfused into the 
new Constitution of 1917, and 
wondered if Mexico would ever be 
strong enough to enforce the anti- 
foreign clauses of those highly 
pan-Mexican documents. 

President Calles has deemed 
Mexico potent enough to defy the 
foreigner at last. He _ secured 
passage for bills enforcing the 
anti-foreign land and oil exploita- 
tion clauses of the Constitution of 
1917, as the present year opened 
(TIME, Jan. 25). He ordered the 
expulsion of all foreign clerics 
(TIME, Feb. 22), relying for author- 
ity simply on the anti-religious 
clauses of the Constitution. 

Since then the deportation of 
priests and nuns from Mexico 
has proceeded steadily (TIME, 
March 1, 15; April 12, 19). Re- 
cently this somewhat arbitrary 
procedure, undefined or circum- 
scribed by enforcement statutes, 
was more exactly legalized by their 
addition. 

Provisions of a presidential de- 
cree promulgated to take effect 
on July 31: 1) Church property 

to be confiscated. 2) No foreign- 
born clergymen may officiate in 
Mexico. 3) No religious corpora- 
tion may conduct an educational in- 
stitution. 4) Monasteries and nun- 
neries are dissolved. 5) No re- 
ligious publication may publish any 
account of or comment on national 
political affairs. 6) There can be 
no religious instruction in schools. 
7) Religious ministers shall not 
be able to associate themselves for 
political purposes. 8) All religious 
acts of public worship shall be 
celebrated absolutely inside of 
churches which shall always be un- 
der the vigilance of the authorities. 
9) There shall be no trial by jury. 


The Mexican Government com- 
mented: “...It is the purpose 
of the Mexican Government to keep 
the Catholic Church outside poli- 
tics.” 

Monks, nuns, foreign-born pre- 
lates disconsolately look for redemp- 
tion to the special prayer ordained 
by the indignant Holy See set for 
Aug. 1 (the festival of “St. Peter- 
in-chains”). 

Trains and mules last week car- 
ried a sorry parade of downcast 
Catholics to Vera Cruz. 


THEATRE 








Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 


SERIOUS 


THE GREAT GoD BROWN—A deep 
and sometimes confused conflict of 
_— jealousy and brilliant weak- 
nes 

CRAIG’ s Wire—In which a woman 
is so careful about her housework 
that her husband gives notice. 

LuLu BELLE—Lenore Ulric in a 
rowdy portrait of immoralities 
fied New York’s negro night 
ife 

LESS SERIOUS 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Three young 
men hire out as gigolos for a 
middle-aged Long Island week-end. 

AT Mrs. Beam’s—An English 
Boarding house is very naturally 
disturbed by the advent of a man 
who has murdered two score wives. 

WHat Every WoMAN KNOows— 
Barrie’s depth and delicacy beauti- 
fully revived with Helen Hayes. 


MUSICAL 


High temperatures in town are 
tempered every evening by: The 
Cocoanuts, The Merry World, 
The Vagabond King, Iolanthe, 
Ziegfeld’s Revue, Scandals. 


New Play 


The Blonde Sinner. A_ sleazy 
combination of musical comedy, 
mystery play, and Long Island 
society drama was injected last 
week and didn’t take. The golden 
girl of the title falls into the web 
of a divorce suit as unidentified 
correspondent. Detectives and 
others interested assemble at her 
summer home. Moments of violent 
sleuthing are followed by moments 
in which the cast strive to act ex- 
clusive. Then there is a song and 
dance to confuse the _ spectator 
further. Of all of this the songs 
were best. The rest was indolent; 
a crude entertainment, 





CINEMA 





New Pictures 


Bigger than Barnum’s (Ralph 
Lewis-Viola Dana). The story has 
probably been told before of the 
tight-rope walker who displayed his 
talent in private life and rescued a 
beleaguered heroine. This particu- 
lar walker walked a_ telegraph 
wire into a burning building to 
complete the rescue. Previously 
he had refused to perform a _ cer- 
tain difficult stunt in the circus 
and was branded a coward. The 


circus scenes are fair, the climax 
exciting, and the whole picture 
dangerously close to average. 


Men of Steel (Milton Sills-Doris 
Kenyon). The pictorial possibili- 
ties of the steel mills are boldly 
seized upon by this endeavor and 
frittered away on a silly story. 
Mr. Sills plays a worker who as- 
sumes the blame for a murder, 
committed by the girl he loves. 
He escapes to the East and takes 
up his trade in other mills. The 
story follows him. The blister- 
ing scenery of steel manufacture 
surrounds the slothful narrative 
impressively. Perhaps the story 
might be eliminated and the re- 
mains be used for a two-reel edu- 
cational. 


The Two-Gun ae (Fred Thom- 
son). The newest star of the open 
spaces has a great horse and a 
terrible sense of plot. He is em- 
ployed in an old-fashioned howler 
about the gang of desperadoes try- 
ing to do the old father out of his 
ranch. The young son comes back 
from the war, congressional medal 
and all, just in time. There is also 
a girl and a beautiful white horse. 
The latter is good enough even to 
make Tom Mix’s Tony jealous. 


Mantrap. Sinclair Lewis may 
refuse the Pulitzer Prize but he 
does not object to the butchery 
of his literature in pictures. It is 
to be supposed that Mr. Lewis con- 
trived his latest story with some 
care and regards it with some 
pride. In the movies it comes out 
as just one more of those dull 
afternoons. The story tells of a 
lawyer in a lonely north woods 
town. He engages in a flirtation 
with a lovely lady who has once 
been a manicurist in Minneapolis 
but is now the wife of one of the 
best inhabitants of Mantrap. Percy 
Marmont, always a good actor if 
: trifle melancholy, helps immense- 
y. 


a 





ART 





Wilsonia 


Woodrow Wilson led all the rest. 
It was an auction at Christie’s in 
London last week, where Sir Wil- 
liam Orphen’s portraits of 36 Ver- 
sailles peacemakers went upon the 
block. 

Fame and art combined to pro- 
duce the following price _ scale: 
Woodrow Wilson, £2,730; General 
Smuts (“the strong man with the 
fearless blue eyes”), £540; General 
Pershing, £525; Lloyd George, 
£480; Clemenceau, £400; _ Sir 
Henry Wilson, Field Marshal (who 
was assassinated and who once 
called Sir William Orphen “a nasty 
little wasp”), £380. 

George Bernard Shaw was pres- 
ent, but not for sale. 
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Treasure 


Philadelphia, the Sesquicenten- 
nial Exposition City, last week was 
the recipient of priceless largesses. 
This time, from the art-crammed 
Spanish-Citadel cornucopia, flowed 
some sixty masterpieces of the 
Spanish Renaissance; Velasquezes; 
Goyas; Murillos; Fortunys; Goya 
tapestries; modern paintings (many 
Sorollas) ; old wrought-iron; ceram- 
ics; gossamer Spanish mantillas; 
delicate rapiers; daggers; rugs; 
Renaissance furniture. 

At the end of this month, a de- 
tachment of Royal Alabarderos, 
guards, will lend color and pro- 
tection to the $30,000,000 Spanish 
exhibit. 


Culture To Columbia 


King Vittorio Emanuele of Italy 
has baptised President Nicholas 
Murray Butler’s new Italian House 
project for Columbia University 
with two paintings, one by Bottini 
and the other by Petiti. The cor- 
nerstone is to be laid at 117th 
street and Amsterdam avenue, 
August 5. Mussolini promises to 
donate Friar of Assisi memorials. 
A library of 15,000 volumes is being 
assembled which will comprehend 
the entire Italian civilization, its 
only counterpart existing in Venice. 
Further contributions to the Italian 
house are planned by the Italian 
Government, which wishes to en- 
courage “this worthy cultural en- 
terprise,” 





THE PRESS 





In Kansas City 


When it was announced last week 
that the Kansas City Star and its 
morning edition, the Times, had 
been sold to a syndicate represent- 
ing the present editors and man- 
agers a flood of congratulatory 
telegrams poured in. The Star 
had come into the market upon 
the death of the daughter of its 
late owner, Colonel William Rock- 
hill Nelson, and friends of the 
newspaper waited in trepidation for 
the announcement of the buyer. 
Among those who expressed their 
satisfaction that the Star was to 
remain with the men who had 
made it were governors, cabinet 
members, editors, ambassadors, poli- 
ticians, for the Star long ago be- 
came a power in the land. But 
perhaps the most significant tele- 
gram was one from Chicago: 

“Many congratulations to the 
Star. With sympathetic understand- 
ing of your feelings.” It came 
from Walter A. Strong, general 
manager of the Chicago Daily 
News whose late owner, Victor F. 
Lawson, left the paper to be sold 
that the proceeds might be given 
to Congregational Church works 


(TIME, Jan. 4). Mr. Strong and 
his associates -have good reason 
to sustain sympathetic understand- 
ing of the feelings of men who 
stood recently in danger of being 
deprived of all interest in an en- 
terprise to which they had given 
the best energies of their lives, or 
else of being, in Arthur Brisbane’s 
phrase, “sold with the plantation.” 
For Colonel Nelson, was only one 
of three publishers of important 
newspapers to evince in his will 
that he did not care a fiddlestick 
what became of his newspaper 
after he had gone. “To be sold.” 
Frank Munsey and Victor Lawson 
used the same phrase. 

Colonel Nelson was an able and 
conscientious editor. His paper was 
a paper of “ideals’”—none more so. 
His habit of printing a great deal 
of miscellaneous but accurate in- 
formation about science, invention, 
exploration, literature, made the 
Star a sort of university exten- 
sion for boys and girls on Kansas 
and Missouri farms. Nothing that 
he could do, while he lived, to 
make it a better paper, was left 
undone. The Star repaid his 
efforts with about $20,000,000. 
“He shared with Frank Munsey” 
commented the New Republic “the 
extraordinary respect for art which 
is sometimes found among those 
who know nothing whatever about 
it.” The $11,000,000 realized by 
the sale of the paper is all to be 
used to buy art works for Kansas 
City. It is perhaps fortunate that 
the men who are paying it—Irwin 
Kirkwood, present editor and son- 
in-law of Mr. Nelson, in co-opera- 
tion with the managing editor, the 
general manager, and the chief 
editorial writer—have a profound 
respect for a business they know 
a good deal about, the business of 
running a newspaper, 








EDUCATION 








“Bias Best” 


Before the conference of Anglo- 
American historians, meeting last 
week in London, went Premier 
Stanley Baldwin of Britain to wel- 
come them and to enunciate a 
Tory view of historical writing that 
caused a flurry of international com- 
ment, mostly favorable. Said Mr. 
Baldwin: “I am quite sure that 
if you try to bring up youth on 
entirely unbiased history he will 
never read it. prefer my own 
method of getting a vivid picture 
first and correcting it afterwards; 
because, generally speaking, you 
do not want to be fair until you 
are grown up.... I think that to 
try to make young people see every 
side and sit on the fence would be 
to train up a generation of mug- 
wumps who would be_ singularly 
ineffective in practical life... .” 

Mr. Baldwin explained that his 


own reading of history had begun 
with Froissart, going on to Scott, 
Macaulay, Froude, Carlyle, Claren- 
don. He dwelt upon the oppor- 
tunity for some historian to deal 
with the American Revolution from 
the viewpoint of the men who 
fought against Washington, from 
the viewpoint of “Old England” 
to whom the Revolution was, at the 
time, not an epoch-making event 
but simply a regrettable incident. 
Polite answers from the U. S. 
historians present greeted these 
remarks, but minds went back to 
ponder the proposition that bias is 
best in history. . .. It was a re- 
actionary proposition, quite out of 
line with the best liberal pedagogy 
of the day and with the ironic res- 
urrection of “mauve” and “dread- 
ful” decades now so popular in the 
U. S. But without bias, Mr. Bald- 
win’s listeners reflected, there might 
be nothing left of party, or even of 
national, spirit among men. Even 
supposing impartial history could be 
made readable, the stunting effect 
of philosophical detachment upon 
young people’s emotional equip- 
ment would be fearful to contem- 
plate. They might never have the 
slightest desire to rush out to war 
for the motherland. They might 
reason so broadly about govern- 
ment that fine old political issues 
would become meaningless and 
forgotten, and states would perhaps 
fall into the hands of dreadfully 
efficient automatons like the ones 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells put in 
their books, with no axes to 
grind, no slogans to shout and no 
fine frenzies to indulge. 


Development 


The redoubtable Governors Fer- 
guson (see p. 9) of Texas have 
solved the knotty problem of man’s 
origin. They perceived that while 
“evolution” has become anathema 
among good Baptists, the same 
flower of evil, though by another 
name, would smell but half as poi- 
sonous. So by administrative fiat 
it was decreed, and last week Man- 
hattan publishers admitted, that 
biology text-books, intended for use 
among God-fearing Texans, should 
refer to mankind’s “development” 
and other phases of the ape-to-man 
theory should be toned down, by 
deletion or other euphemisms. Thus, 
28 pages of a biology text by Tru- 
man Moon of Littletown (N. Y.) 
High School were deleted in toto, 
and to save argument Author Moon 
was not even consulted about it. 
Statements like, “Evolution is a 
slow and gradual process,” and 
“It must be remembered that the 
upright position of man is an ac- 
quired position,” were simply left 
out. Upright Texas believers may 
now trust their children abroad in 
the fearsome school world. Intel- 
ligent Texans, the theory has it, 
will understand the diplomatic Fer- 
gusons’ little gesture and explain 
to their children what “develop- 
ment” really means. 
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SCIENCE 








Storks, Whales 


Of all the birds of heaven, none 
is more moral than the stork. 
Monogamy is his rule and practice. 
Year in and year out he cleaves to 
the original wife of his pouted bos- 
om, rearing family after family 
with her in their first and only 
love-nest on some Dutchman’s roof- 
tree or in the cornice of a South 
European villa. So faithful and 
contented is the admirable stork, 
indeed, that he was long ago judged 
fit to represent the mysterious 
agency that brings the patter of 
tiny feet to human abodes. Pet 
storks are commonly named “Cato,” 
after the eminent Stoic. 

But not until last week were 
ornithologists narticularly conscious 
of a truly extraordinary feature of 
stork ethics that is familiar folk- 
lore among European peasants. 
Storks enforce their code of sex 
morality by vigilant communal ac- 
tion. Ornithologist Annie France- 
Harar arrived in Berlin from a 
stork-studying trip to Greece and 
described the actual execution of a 
stork adulteress by 50 of her in- 
censed neighbors. They met in the 
air over her nest, where she sat 
trembling with full knowledge of 
her sin and the penalty. Down 
they swooped upon her, their plung- 
ing, hacking bills soon rending her 
wicked body to bits. Miss France- 
Harar’s colleague, one Surgeon 
Orthman, vouched for her story, 
adding that he had seen three such 
executions within the year, in each 
case upon a female stork, giving 
rise to the assumption that a double 
standard prevails, unfaithful stork 
husbands—if there be any such— 
going scot free. 


Scientists wish they knew more 
about the family life of the whale. 
So retiring is the creature that 
none can say surely if he takes a 
single wife or a seraglio. Eng- 
lishmen sailed lately from Hull for 
the South Atlantic to find out, by 
peering and prying and firing iden- 
tification tags into whales found to- 
gether. If polygamous, male 
whales will be rewarded with pro- 
tection that their kind may in- 
crease and multiply. 


Fiber Zibethicus 


The rains returned, the rivers 
rose again, and the dikes and 
bridges, barns, houses and fields of 
grain in fat Czecho-Slovakia and 
lower Hungary continued to be in- 
undated and swept away during 
a fourth week of natural catas- 
trophe (TIME, July 19, INTERNA- 
TIONAL). Farmers pled piteously 
with their governments to “do 
something.” Peasants cursed and 
blamed the ill-omened new radio 
stations. Governments lamented, 


spoke dolefully of sun-spots as the 


cause of disastrous weather. Af- 
flicted mankind was miserable... . 
But in secret places under Cen- 
tral Europe’s dikes, slipping quiet- 
ly through the floods out to 
drowned wheat fields, softly swim- 
ming like malicious undines or 
night-prowling water-sprites of the 
olden time, went millions and tens 
of millions of small water-folk re- 
joicing in a new paradise. Scien- 
tists do not believe in fairies, good 
or bad, but they were quite will- 
ing to believe that much of Central 
Europe’s woe was the work of 
these small water-folk. They were 
muskrats, common American fur- 
bearing rodents, fiber zibethicus. 
In 1908 an enterprising Czech 
farmer introduced them to the 
Danube basin where they increased 
and multiplied amazingly. But as 
they multiplied in their new en- 
vironment, their coats deteriorated, 
becoming short and scrubby and 
unable to compete in the fur mar- 
kets with the pelts of their sleek 
American cousins. Danube trap- 
pers gave up taking them. So 
they bred and littered more promis- 
cuously than ever, and théir multi- 
tudinous burrows honeycombing the 
Danube dikes—already left in dis- 
repair by _ political upheavals— 
hastened the destruction of one of 
Europe’s richest granaries in the 
torrential summer of 1926, 
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Twang 


Year in, year out, for many 
a year, pleased citizens have con- 
templated lawyers’ proposals for 
judicial reform. Other citizens 
have been vexed that the field for 
reform never lessened. Last week 
a familiar twang was sounded in 
the annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association. Mayor Dever of 
Chicago decried prohibition. Onetime 
Bar-President Chester I. Long de- 
cried present methods of judicial 
procedure. Oscar Hallam of St. 
Paul decried paroles. Expert wit- 
nesses, insanity defense, Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh (who is holding 
up in the Senate a bill for simplifi- 
eation of procedure)—all were de- 
cried seriatim. Finally, the As- 
sociation elected former Governor 
Charles S. Whitman of New York 
president for the coming year, then 
adopted aé_ resolution that “the 
American citizen of today is barter- 
ing his individual liberties and 
rights for Government bounties 
and bonuses.” 


Simultaneously, the report of the 
National Crime Commission was 
published. Headed by _ onetime 
Governor Hadley of Missouri, and 
composed of distinguished _ barri- 
sters like Judson Harmon, former 
-Attorney General of the U. §S., 
Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard 


Law School, Edwin R. Keedy, a 


former Judge Advocate of the 
U. S. army, this gathering of 
greywigs spoke _ weightily. It 


recommended: 

In order to eliminate forced con- 
fessions and third degree methods, 
persons charged with felony should 
be informed as to their rights, 
then allowed to answer publicly the 
charges preferred against them. 

Defendants charged with con- 
spiracy should be tried jointly. 

If a defendant fails to testify, 
the Court and Counsel should have 
the right to comment upon the fact. 

Judges should be permitted to in- 
struct as to the law, and to com- 
ment upon the evidence and upon 
the testimony and character of 


witnesses, 
In felonies, excepting capital 
offenses, five-sixths of the jury 


should be allowed to return a ver- 
dict. 

Criminal procedure, now framed 
about the archaic conception of the 
protection of individual rights, 
should aim rather at prompt deter- 
mination of the accused person’s 
guilt or innocence. Felons should 
not be permitted to escape by grace 
of a technical legal error. 


Sea-Weds 


Shy couples wedded by sea cap- 
tains to the march of chill spume 


were displeased last week. An 
opinion handed down by Judge 
Chauncey G. Parker (Shipping 
Board General Counsel) _ stated 


simply and effectively that no Fed- 
eral statute empowers captains to 
conduct marriage ceremonies. Cap- 
tains were then ordered to quit 
marrying. 

Cartoonist “Bud” Fisher is a sea- 
wed, as is Nora Bayes, eome- 
dienne. The question of the le- 
gality of their marriages, and that 
of all other sea-weddings depends 
upon whether or not the State in 
which the vessel is documented 
lists. ship masters among’ persons 
authorized to wave the linking 
baton. 








RELIGION 





Baptist 


Down in the Texas Baptist belt, 
where Fundamentalism flourishes 
under the humid (often illiterate) 
phrases and hot war-whoops of a 
revivalist-Genesis-trumpeter, Rev. 
J. Frank Norris, the prevailing be- 
lief among the brethren: is that 
whatever Baptist Norris does is 
done for the Lord, and is by Him 
blessed. Last week Rev. J. Frank 
Norris killed a man. 

In Manhattan three years ago, 
Dr. Norris attracted attention by 
predicting from the pulpit of John 
Roach Straton, amidst wild gestic- 
ulations, that “within one hour” 
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Beauty alone.... 


or Beauty plus Safety? 


_You have always desired that your car be beau- 
tiful. But today’s motoring conditions demand that 
it be more. It must be safe as well as beautiful. 


Only the All-Steel Body gives the maximum of 
personal protection. 


Budd originated the All-Steel Body. It is steel 
through and through—a single, welded unit of 
steel. No wooden frame to splinter in collision. 
No wooden joints to wrench loose and give way. 





ALL-STEEL 


FULL VISION 
MOTOR CAR BODIES 





In the Budd Body there are no bulky wooden 
cornerposts to obstruct your view of the road. 
The cornerposts are narrow pillars of steel—per- 


mitting you to see all the road, and every approach- 
ing car. 


The Budd Body is beautiful—with flowing 
lines, with symmetry of proportion . . . wrought 
by skilled craftsmen in steel. And the Budd Body 
is quiet. Its welded joints cannot squeak and rattle. 


On the surface, every automobile body appears 
to be All-Steel. But many are actually frameworks 
of wood, covered by a shell of metal. For the pro- 
tection of yourself, your dear ones, see that your 


next car is equipped with a body entirely of steel— 
the AllSteel, Full Vision Body, by Budd. 


{ Detroit ~ EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY «~ Philadelphia ] 















p Z -Y Iook like this 


will accomplish 
results like this 


These firm, durable, expan- 
sible filing containers are so 
constructed that they hold 
three, thirty or three hun- 
dred letters with equal facil- 
ity and always stand erect 
with their index tabs in 
plain view, never slumping 
down in the file drawer. 
They will improve instantly 
the efficiency and appear- 
ance of the drawer—are 
easy to remove and replace 
in the file, saving time daily 
in filing and finding. Small 
papers as well as large are 
kept with never a chance 
that they will become lost 
or misfiled. 


Bushnell’s 
Vertex File Pockets 


can be used in any vertical 
filing system. We will gladly 
send you a single sample without 
expense or obligation on your 
part and suggest that you give 
it a trial in the place of the bulki- 
est of your present folders. 


Send the coupon below for a 
free trial Vertex Pocket. 
es eee eee 
Please send for examination and trial a free 


sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in July 26 TIME. 


peee cece eeecereeereeseesescescecesesseeetenseeceseeseeee ees eecenesscseeeeeseeeeeeeees 


TO ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. Dept. N, 
925 Filbert Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





J > Your Files need not 


the sin-steeped city would be de- 
molished. The man Mr. Chipps, 
whom Norris destroyed, had come 
into his sanctum, the church-study, 
to dissuade Dr. Norris from at- 
tacking his friends. 

The Doom’s Day apostle of right- 
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BAPTIST DIVINE NorRIS 
. psychological pianos... 


eousness likewise entertained the 
soldiers, during the War, with his 
wrathful denunciations of the 
Y. M. C. A. for abetting the evil 
practice of cigarette smoking. Dr. 
Norris, incorrigible, escorted Chipps 
to the door. 

Then again, in No-Ape Tennessee, 
Heretic John T. Scopes hearkened 
to alarming cries of Gospel-Truth 
Norris, winced under the hyper- 
orthodoxy of the Baptist tsar from 
Texas. Mr. Chipps, according to 
Dr. Norris and his disciple, L. H. 
Nutt, refused to leave the parson’s 
premises. 

Baptist Norris with prodigious 
ire blasted the Modernists some 
time ago with a sentence, in scare- 
heads on his Fundamentalist-Bap- 
tist Searchlight: “Judas Iscariot, 
when he betrayed his Lord with 
‘Hail, Master’ on his lips, went and 
hung himself, but these modern 
Judases [Liberals] continue to oc- 
cupy the pulpit and use the name 
of Christ and live off the money 
of orthodox people.” Dr. Norris 
reached for a desk drawer. 

Pious Parson Norris was indicted 
in 1912 at Fort Worth for perjury 
and arson in connection with the 
burning of his church. Disciples 
did not desert him, rather increased 
in number. He has soaked Texas 
evangelical prospects in a religious 
fervor approaching fanaticism. Dr. 


Norris drew a pistol; shot. Mr. 
Chipps fell. Dr. Norris had sent 
three bullets into him. He died in 


an ambulance. 


Ecclesiastic Norris has confidence. 
His minions have gathered about 
their shepherd in mesmerized faith. 
The Sabbath following the mur- 
der or manslaughter, he preached 
to a great audience in the warm 





First Baptist Church of Fort 
Worth. He walked uprightly at 
liberty under a $10,000-bond prof- 
ferred by his congregation. As the 
disciples sweltered within the 
House of God, 700 voices sent 


hymn upon hymn (“There is 
Power in the Blood,” “Shall we 
Gather at the River,” “Standing 


on the Promises of God”) rever- 
berating to the roof, while two 
pianos, psychologically caressed by 
relaying pianists, furnished addi- 
tional emotion. 

Finally Divine Norris rose from 
behind the pulpit, leaned forward. 
His text: “There is therefore now 
no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesus.” (Romans 8.) 

After the sermon, supplicatine 
hundreds sought him out, saying 
unto him their congratulations, 
touching his robes, admiring the 
prophet. To them he called for 
conversions and five came and were 
redeemed. And they embraced him 
and he them. He pronounced his 
faith risen again, stronger than 
ever, chanting unto himself, “There 
is therefore now no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 


Next day eloquent disciple J. J. 
Mickle told the press of a dark, 
“diabolical conspiracy;” the spell- 
binding prophet spoke not. 


Vatican Notes 


About Rome there is much woe- 
ful wagging of heads. Vatican ex- 
penses have mounted. This year’s 
income is reported already ex- 
pended. What the Vatican’s total 
income is has never been revealed 
since 1870, when the temporalities 
were confiscated by Italy. Pius IX 
(died 1878) left $6,000,000 of in- 
come-bearing capital. Of this sum 
his successor Leo XIII (died 1903) 
lost some $2,000,000 by poor in- 
vestments, yet recouped himself by 
administrative economies. Pius XI’s 
income-producing wealth is more 
than $7,000,000. But most of the 
annual income is derived from cur- 
rent donations. Most important 
is “Peter’s pence,”* of which the 
U. S. donates more annually than 
all the rest of the world. 


The Pope appointed Bishop Ray- 
mond Marie Rouleau of Valleyfield, 
Quebec, Canada, to be Archbishop 
of Quebec. 

The Vatican heard without com- 
ment that drops of red liquid flowed 
from the eyes of an obscure “Vir- 
gin and Child, ” a fresco on a build- 
ing now being demolished, in Milan. 
Townswomen insist this was blood 
and was a sign of the Virgin’s dis- 
pleasure “at the men folk, who 
swear too much.” 

The Pope appointed as _ bishops 
three Chinese, the first of their 
race in Catholic history. 


Recent notice to William Vincent 
Griffin of Peapack, N. J., and Man- 
hattan that the Pope had made him 
a Knight Commander of the Order 
of St. Gregory was .but another 
mark of esteem to a man who, just 
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“THE MontH CLUB 


DOES FOR ITS SUBSCRIBERS 


A new. unique idea which keeps 
you from missing the best books 


HE Book-of-the-Month Club en- 
ables you to make certain that, 
no matter how busy you are, or 

how far removed from a book store, you 
will not miss’ reading the outstanding 
books that are published. This is a 
service which many have written is 
“exactly what I have always wished for.” 


Each month the Selecting Committee of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club chooses a “best book” from among the 
new books of all publishers. The personnel of the com- 
mittee insures both impartiality and su 
good judgment in the choice of books. 
‘The members of the conimittee have no 
connection with the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, except to render their decision as to 
the “best books.” 


The book selected is mailed lo the home cbristopher Morley 
of each subscriber, just like a. magazine. 
You are thus sure of getting and reading an outstanding 
book each month. If perchance you should not like 
the type of book selected, or if you have already read it, 
you may exchange it for a book you prefer,. 
from a list of other good new books 
simultancously recommended by the Com- 
mittee. The cost of the service itself is— 
nothing. You pay only the publishers’ 
regular retail price for each book. 





Henry $, Canby, 
Chairman 





Already several thousand busy men 
and ‘women—indeed, some of the most 
prominent people in the country—have 
become subscribers to this service. Those who join at this 
time are placed in the category of “charter” subscribers, 





Heywood Broun 


with special privileges which it will not be possible to offer 
later. Some of the typical comments, already received 
from subscribers, are given below: 


“I am one of those many thousands of women 
for whom reading is one of the necessities of 
life, and who really prefer to read good things, 
but for whom in a busy day there is never 
sufficient time to make a proper selection. 
The club has filled for me a long-felt want.” 

—H. B., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Dorothy Canfield 


“This novel and helpful plan should receive 
the endorsement of every booklover and educator in the 
country.” —C. P. M., Melrose, Mass. 


If you are interested in this idea and 
wish to consider becoming a “charter” 
subscriber, write for our prospectus, in 
which the details of the service are fully 
outlined. It will completely convince you 
of one thing: that without effort, without 
extra expense and without limiting you 
in your choice of books, the plan makes 
cerlain that you will “keep up” with the 
best literature of the day. 





William Allen White 


Send for.this prospectus, using the coupon below or 
a Jetter. Your request will involve you in no obligation, 









BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St., Dept.2-G New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining 

the details of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. 


This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to 
your service, 
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turned 40, has been able to es- 
tablish his real estate and indus- 
trial enterprises so well that he 
can now give considerable time to 
Catholic community welfare (Post- 
graduate Hospital, Calvert Asso- 
ciates, others). 


Adventist 


Into the garden where clustered 
a whimpering lad, his pale mother, 
a few filched apples and a Seventh 
Day Adventist missionary there 
came a maid servant. In her hand 
she held a bottle of silver nitrate 
which the missionary, C. A. Hays- 
meir, had bid her fetch. The pale 
Korean mother glossed her son’s 
felony with imploring tears. But 
Missionary Haysmeir picked up the 
brush portentously. He dipped it 
into the bottle of scarifying chem- 
ical. The little Korean boy shrieked 
in bewilderment. Calmly, with del- 
icacy, Adventist Haysmeir etched 
“Thief” on the boy’s either cheek. 
It did not hurt much. What hurt 
was the later ridicule of playmates 
who jeered the little fellow out of 
school. Missionary Haysmeir was 
dismissed last week by the Far 
Eastern organization of Seventh 
Day Adventists. 

Reports that mild-tempered 
Koreans were about to wage a 
3oxer massacre were _ ill-founded. 
Koreans happen to like mission- 
aries. They evidently realized that 
Missionary Haysmeir was an un- 
balanced member of a fanatical 
sect. 


Squalls 


President Ella Alexander Boole 
of the National W. C. T. U offi- 
cially declared last week that “we 
cannot compromise” on Sunday 
openings of the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia. She 
withdrew the W. C. T. U. exhibits 
and moral support. The Exposition 
already had lost the moral support 
of Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Lutherans. 

Mayor Kendrick and the exposi- 
tion managers need fee-paying and, 
according to Henry Ford’s Dear- 
born Independent, graft-paying 
concessionaires. These, in turn, 
will come only if they may operate 
on Sundays, the most profitable 
amusement day of the week in the 
U. S. 

Strict Sabbatarians are deter- 
mined to make this Sesquicenten- 
nial Sunday closing an issue which 
may * have greater repercussions 
throughout the country than the 
Fundamentalist-Modernist row. Sab- 
bath Associations last week sent 
representatives to Harrisburg, Pa., 
the state capital. These gentlemen 
spoke so intimately, so forcibly, to 
State Attorney General George 
Washington Woodruff, that he 
changed his mind from its former 
course, and immediately instituted 
quo warranto proceedings against 
the Sesquicentennial management. 


SPOR F 





Berlenbach v. Delaney 


Those who saw Paul Berlenbach 
win the world’s lighthéavyweight 
championship last year from that 
sly old Irish Reynard, Michael Mc- 





© Acme 
PAUL BERLENBACH 


To his nose, his month, his 
midriff... 


Tigue, were confident that he 
would not long retain it. He was 
no boxer, that was plain; his one 
weapon was a left hook that 
crippled metaphor, but looked as 
easy to dodge as a freight train. 
He was not,pretty to look at either, 
being a somewhat scarred ex-taxi- 
driver with a thick nose, thick jaw, 
thick mouth and a pair of cold, 
slow, brutal eyes. He seemed a 
fighter without imagination. “If 
he ever comes up against a fast 
man who can hit, he’ll be done 
for,” critics said. 

Paul Berlenbach showed that he 
was not afraid to fight. He fought 
boxers and took what they had to 
give and tired them out; he boxed 
fighters and hit harder than they 
did. In December he beat young 
Jack Delaney, a French-Canadian 
who could both dance and_ hit. 
Critics began to think better of 
Paul Berlenbach. 

Last week in Brooklyn he gave 
Jack Delaney a return match—15 
rounds to a decision. The cold 
eyes glinted slow malice; the pale, 
hairy body moved forward, paused, 
swayed, moved forward. In the 
fifth round one of Delaney’s whiz- 
zing fists dropped Berlenbach to 
one kneg. Berlenbach arose and 
moved forward with Delaney danc- 
ing in and out and more fists 
whizzing, now to _ Berlenbach’s 
crushed nose, now to his gloomy 
mouth, now to his heaving midriff. 
None of Berlenbach’s long, stiff 
blows were steered anywhere near 
dancing Delaney. At the end, the 


referee’s course was plain before 
him and he took it. The ladies of 
Bridgeport, Conn., where amiable 
young Delaney trains and where 
he is often called “Gentleman 
Jack,” can now enlist, for their 
teas and charity  sociables, not 
merely an obliging and handsome 
young exhibition boxer but the 
world’s champion lightheavyweight. 


Intrepid Ingenue 


The customs men had _ gone 
through her boxes quickly and she 
was free to leave. Most of the 
other passengers from the Majestic 
still sat about, perched on trunks 
or, wearily, on baggage carts, in 
the salt-smelling cavern of the pier. 
She moved away, accompanied by 
a handsome woman of 45, whose 
maternal caveat alone discouraged 
the imminent addresses of a young 
man in a Panama, who had been 
staring for fifteen minutes with a 
sort of scholarly zeal, as if, he 
seemed to say, her face reminded 
him of someone. As _ she _ passed 
through the ticket lines he turned 
again, pointed his finger, suddenly 
and rudely exclaimed: “Telen 
Wills!” 

Her expression—the “Little Poker 
Face” of a thousand newspaper 
stories—sustained no change. Yet 
surely she heard. And surely she 
was pleased. For the Panama’s 
cry was the one important recogni- 
tion accorded her on her return to 
the U. S. last week. 

There might have been speeches. 
There might have been tug-boats 
swathed in flags and a police band 
playing Sousa’s march and_ the 
Mayor standing in the bow waving 
the Keys of the City. There might 
have been all these delights and 
many more if, one hot day last 
February on the Riviera, she had 
drunk a glass of brandy when Mlle. 
Lenglen drank one, and if an at- 
tack of appendicitis had not forced 
her to occupy the Royal Box in- 
stead of Court No. 1 at the recent 
festivities at Wimbledon. For the 
exclamation of the Panama really 
punctuated a cycle. 

That cycle began in 1905 when a 
female child was born to Dr. and 
Mrs. C. A. Wills in Centreville, 
Alameda County, Calif. Sleep— 
simple food—outdoor exercise—her 
father had used the phrases before. 
He used them on his patients, and 
pretty soon he was able to move to 
3erkeley and send Helen east to 
school at Hopkins Hall (near Ben- 
nington, Vt.). She was still very 
small when the War started, and 
one year she came home for the 
summer holidays to find the house 
strangely empty. Her father had 
gone to France. When, two years 
later, he came back, she had grown 
out of all recognition. A friend of 
the family’s, William C. (“Pop”) 
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The Day-Dreamer 





Will he ever wake up? 


H* life is made up of rosy visions. 


He sees himself in a manager’s office—as the president 

of a firm—with a $20,000 salary—perhaps even as a 

millionaire with a Rolls Royce, a rakish yacht and a swell country 
estate. 


But all this grandeur is in his day dreams. He lives in the 
golden PARADISE OF TOMORROW—and it never comes. 


He does nothing with the opportunities that surround him 
TODAY. 


He feels above his present job. He is always ‘‘going to find 
a place where his abilities will be appreciated.’’ But he NEVER 
DOES. 


He is the despair of his employers, for they know that he 
REALLY HAS ABILITY. He can plan with intelligence, he has 
original ideas, imagination. If he could only concentrate on 


today, instead of TOMORROW, he might have all the prosper- 
ity he craves! 


What he needs is a STICK OF ae mse rsa ey to 
wake him up and teach him to get results from his abilities NOW 


If he doesn’t give himself a rousing jolt, he will complain 
more and more of not being ‘‘appreciated’’—and gradually ‘‘peter 
out’”’ into a failure—A JOB COWARD—a cog in a business 
machine. 


He will always be somebody else’s servant, instead of master 
of his own destiny. 


How does he get into such a mental state? Because he uses 
only about ONE-TENTH of his mental energies in doing the vital 
things that count. Psychologists have proved that most of us use 
NINE-TENTHS of our brain power in day-dreaming, fortune- 
wishing, aimless time-killing. We are nearly all victims of the 
vicious habit of living far below our God-given endowments! 


It doesn’t help to learn that certain of your mental abilities 
have become WEAK THROUGH DISUSE, just as unused 
muscles do. Nobody knows better than you (if you are honest 
with yourself) that there must be a ‘‘screw loose somewhere.’’ 
The proof of it is that you have failed to reach the high mark you 
ONCE set for yourself. 


You admit it. What you want to know is, WHAT CAN BE 
DONE ABOUT IT? 


There is one very simple thing that you CAN do—now. You 
can find out what Pelmanism has done for 550,000 men and women, 





some of whom were facing THE VERY SAME DISSATISFAC. 
TION with their attainments that you are feeling. Pelmanism 
developed the mental powers they lacked—it replaced procras- 
tination with ‘‘do it now’’ efficiency; it put concentration in the 
place of mind-wandering; it substituted self-confidence for self- 
distrust. You will learn how Pelmanism has often awakened 
abilities which the individuals did not DREAM they possessed! 


Since Pelmanism is the scieyce of applied psychology, it} 
brings SELF-REALIZATION to all classes and conditions of men } 
and women—prominent and famous as well as obscure and un-} 
known. And among the better known persons who use and advo. 


cate it are: 
T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘The Father of the House of Commons” 


General Sir Robert Baden Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder of the Juvenile Court, 
Denver 


Frank P. Walsh, Former Chairman of the National War 
Labor Board 


Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist 
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General Sir Frederick Maurice, Director of Military 

Operations, Imperial General Staff 


Admiral Lord Beresford, G.C.B., G.C.V.O, 

Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian 

W. L. George, Author 

Baroness Orczy, Author 

Prince Charles of Sweden 

—and hundreds of others of equal prominence. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training”’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves, ‘‘It’s all 
tommyrot,’’ others will say. 


But if they will use their HEADS, they will realize that 
people cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST 
be something in Pelmanism, when it has such a record with 
550,000 different individuals, and when it is endorsed by the kind 
of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to keep on 
‘putting off’’ all the good things of life—if you have a spark 
of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this free 
book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS DONE 
FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radical 
in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you will 
soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelmanism 
help you FIND YOURSELF. Don’t put it off. Mail the coupon 


below now—now, while your resolve to DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a Correspondence School under 
the laws of the State of New York 


19 West 44th Street Dept. 667 New York City 
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The Pelman Institute of America 
19 West 44th Street, Dept, 667 
New York City 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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Fuller, had had a hand in promot- 
ing this growth. Knowing how 
things were apt to be with the 
doctor away and all, he got into 
the way of dropping over every 
afternoon and. taking Helen down 
to the Berkeley Tennis Club. “Pop” 
would spread his silk handerchief 
on the service line, give Helen four 
dozen balls and let her shoot at it. 
One evening over a cigar he sug- 
gested that Dr. Wills let Helen en- 
ter the girls’ tournament—“just to 
see how far she would get.” 

She won this tournament, the 
Bay Counties. Next year she won 
the state championship. When she 
was 16 she went east and won the 
girl’s national. She still had her 
hair down, two thick brown ropes 
that gently flogged her shoulders 
as she moved after the ball. In 
1922 she played through all the im- 
portant tournaments, won the 
doubles with Mrs. Marion Zinder- 
stein Jessup, and gave Molla Mal- 
lory a run for the singles. The 
sports writers boosted her and she 
acquired a “public.” You could not 
help liking the steady eyes under 
the crisp sun-visor,* the strong, 


*Last week, in Hartford, Conn., Morris 
Marinocopio, day laborer, raised high his 
shovel and brought it crashing down upon 
the skull of Raymond Hardie, his fellow, 
after the latter, pointing at an eye-shade 
worn by Morris, called him “Helen Wills.” 

. Little had Miss Wills reckoned that, 
upon her return to the U. S., she was to 
find imitations of a very necessary part of 
her sporting equipment bound upon the 
skulls of millions of shop-girls, street sheiks, 
idlers, bummers, city park loungers, knick- 
ered female motorists. 


A HOTEL OF HOMES 


68 
West 
58 


NEW YORK 


Tucked Away 
In a Side Street 


Like one of those obscure 
hostelries in old London, 
tucked away in a side Street 
where only the connois- 
seur can find it, PARK 
CHAMBERS, while literally 
round the corner from 
everything, opens in the 
side Street where— 

It looks like a residence 


And aéts like a home! 


ARTHUR D LEONARD, Manager 
Formerly of The Ambassador 


PARK 
CHAMBERS 


EDWARD H CRANDALL, President 





immature body in the short white 
skirt and pull-on blouse. That win- 
ter she grew four inches. When 
she began her eastern season at 
Seabright in 1923 TimE, reporting 
possibilities for the national title, 
said “She looms... .’ 

What epenes | that year on the 
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HELEN WILLS 
The girl grew older 


centre court at Forest Hills is, as 
the editorial writers say, “history.” 
That burly Norwegian woman, Mol- 
la Bjurstedt Mallory, had _ been 
champion for a long time. None 
of the other women could compare 
with her and she went through to 
the finals without effort. She 
seemed at once wiser and more 
primitive than the California in- 
génue who faced her, rather pale, 
under the livid August sun. After 
the first set Mrs. Mallory could 
still produce the flash of her 
square, sudden smile; after the sec- 
ond set she looked suddenly darker; 
she played the third set with dog- 
ged courage, the perspiration run- 
ning down into her eyes. Helen 
Wills was as pale at the end of 
the match as she had been at the 
beginning. Let the people in the 
stands behave like maniacs. What 
did she care? At 17, very quietly, 
she had won the woman’s cham- 
pionship of the U. S. 

She had now reached full growth 
—142 pounds, 5 ft. 7%. It was 
time for her to go to college—the 
University of California. In her 
first year she was an honor stu- 
dent and won a scholarship for “ex- 
cellence in all studies,” but she 
managed to play tennis three times 
a week, summer and winter. She 
specialized in art courses; “Pop” 
Fuller had stimulated her interest 
in drawing; he owned some good 
pictures and took her everv year to 
the exhibition of the Bohemian 
Club in San Francisco. 

In 1924 she won the U. S. na- 
tional title again, but lost in the 
Wimbledon finals to Kathleen Mc- 
Kane. Last year she took the 
national cup for the third time and 
now holds it as her own. The 





papers have been prodigal in re- 
porting her recent doings—how she 
won many tinkling little Riviera 
tournaments and lost to Suzanne 
Lenglen and got appendicitis. She 
made no apologies for that match 
at Cannes. Mlle. Lenglen beat her 
because she is, still, a better match 
player. They hit the ball about 
equally hard; Miss Wills is some- 
what the better stylist; Mlle. Leng- 
len is faster on her feet. But 
when they played at Cannes the 
sunburned gentlemen at the court- 
side were betting two-to-one against 
Miss Wills, and the odds, at their 
next encounter, will probably be the 
same. Odds are curious equations: 
they are often based on the per- 
sonalities of two contenders, on 
differences in temperament; the dif- 
ference between Mlle. Lenglen and 
Helen Wills is probably the differ- 
ence between their thyroid glands. 

Suzanne Lenglen is a prima don- 
na. Every stroke, to her, is an 
emergency which she must meet in 
some sensational manner. Helen 
Wills goes about the business of 
tennis as calmly as an etcher mak- 
ing a design. The Frenchwoman 
cannot play unless people are 
watching. Mile. Lenglen likes 
bandeaux and silks and flounces; 
the little brown moons under her 
eyes suggest that she has come to 
the court without sleep after a 
night of carnival. Miss Wills is, 
essentially, as simple as_ her 
father’s prescription for a healthy 
childhood. Once, in their third set, 
she was three games ahead of the 
Frenchwoman. Mlle. Lenglen had 
won the first set but she was ob- 
viously tiring; the little moons were 
ominous. She went to the side 
lines and asked for a glass of 
brandy. Helen Wills lost the 
match. She would not, matching 
drink for drink, implore the gods 
of a strange land. In the clubhouse 
the King of Sweden tapped her on 
the shoulder. “You played nobly,” 
he said: Forsan et haec olim 
meminisse juvabit! 

Last year every girl had in her 
wardrobe a jaunty little toque 
called “The Helen Wills.” This 
year, despite the fashionableness of 
those big hats that make plain 
girls pretty and conceal the looks 
of pretty girls, so that it is equal 
for every one, Helen Wills retains 
the chapeau of which she is god- 
mother. Her own mother, the hand- 
some woman who warned off the 
Panama, is her “best friend.” They 
go to luncheons and fétes and their 
hairdresser together; together they 
receive the adulation of the public. 

Helen Wills was never excited 
about committee receptions and 
tug-boats filled with flowers. In- 
deed, she has just begun to dis- 
like them. That was why the ex- 
clamation of the youth on the pier 
marked off a cycle; it reminded her 
how delightful it is to be a private 
citizen and—just sometimes—to be 
recognized. She was a very dif- 
ferent person, this amused woman 
in the satin traveling suit by Cal- 
lot, with her just-inspected trunks 
packed with the dreams of Patou, 
from the pig-tailed girl in white 
duck, who played on Long Island 
five years ago. 
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Fun 


Last month two gentlemen in 
natty dinner clothes were seen to 
scuttle out of the Pulitzer Build- 
ing in Park Row, Manhattan. An 
automobile whisked them to the 
Battery, where they plumped into 
a Coast Guard Patrol cutter and 
vanished down murky New York 
Harbor chasing the fleet S. S. 
Aquitania, eastbound.... Last 
week, tired, grimy, grinning, the 
same two men returned to the 
Pulitzer Building in brown canvas 
flying suits, crouching in automo- 
biles outridden by staccato police 
motorcycles. They shook hands 
with Explorer Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, who pressed a stop-watch as 
he burst into congratulations to the 
two for having circled the globe in 
28 days, 14 hrs., 36 min., 5 sec.—a 
week or so faster than a circummun- 
dane trip made by Newspaperman 
John Henry Mears in 1913. Mears 
had spent only $836 en route. The 
new champions—Millionaire Ed- 
ward S. Evans of Detroit and 
Newspaperman Linton O. Wells of 
Manhattan—had spent about $25,- 
000 to go 20,100 mi. in crack 
steamers, tearing trains, rocketing 
automobiles, whizzing airplanes. 
Said Millionaire Evans: ‘“We’ve 
had fun.” 


Smote 


In the Metropolitan Open Golf 
Tournament, after beginning the 
final round three strokes behind 
small swart MacDonald Smith, 
small swart Gene Sarazen re- 
gained the three strokes and three 
more, seemed to have the crown in 
the bottom of his immense bag. 
Then, on the last two holes, came 
a three-putt green and a fumbled 
Saree and he and Smith were 
tied. 

Sunday morning, Smith and 
Sarazen arose refreshed, smote 
pock—marked spheres, tied again 
with two 70’s. 

Sunday afternoon Smith and 
Sarazen arose from lunch again 
refreshed, again smote spheres, 
again tied with two 72’s. They 
were to try for a third time to 
break the 108-hole tie, the first in 
golfing history. 
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She doesn’t fear the dentist 


Wise men and women go to the dentist 
at least twice a year for a thorough 
mouth inspection. They don’t put off 
the dental appointment until forced to 
seek relief from pain and the dentist has 
to hurt. If you see your dentist in time 
he can keep your teeth and gums 
healthy and may prevent serious illness. 


Neslect punishes 


Failure to take a few simple precautions lets pyor- 
rhea, dread disease of the gums, become entrenched 
in the mouths of four out of five at forty, and 
many younger, according to dental statistics. 


Start today to brush teeth and gums night and 
morning with Forhan’s if you would be with the 
lucky who escape pyorrhea’s ravages. Forhan’s 
firms the gums and keeps them pink and healthy. 
It doesn’t give this insidious infection chance to 
steal upon you. 


If you have tender bleeding gums go to your 
dentist immediately for treatment and use For- 
han’s regularly. The chances are your own den- 
tist will recommend it. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid dentists use to combat pyorrhea. 


Besides safeguarding your health, Forhan’s is 
a pleasant tasting dentifrice that gives the teeth 
perfect cleansing; and forestalls decay. 


Include Forhan’s in your daily hygiene for your 
health’s sake. Pyorrhea is no respecter of persons. 
Four out of five is its grim count. At all drug- 
gists’, 35¢ and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forban, D.D.S. + Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE .. JIT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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NO LOSS 


TO ANY INVESTOR 
IN 53 YEARS 





USINESS men and clergymen, farmers and wage 
earners, teachers and widows—men and women 
with incomes and responsibilities similar to your own 
—are among the thousands of investors, in 48 states 
and in 33 countries and territories abroad, who now 
own Smith Bonds. 
Smith Bonds are bought also byf= 
banks, insurance comp unies, trus- 
tees, ¢ olles zes and institutions ‘whose 
first’ consideration is safe ty. 
Send for our booklet, ‘‘Fifty-three 
Years of Proven Safety,” which ex- 
plains how you may invest now in 
First Mortgage Bonds, paying 614% 
to 7%, with the protection of safe- 
guards that have resulted in our 
record of no loss toany investor in 53 
years. Wealso will send our booklet, 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” For copies 
send your name and address on the form below. 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 





Boston Smith Bldg.,Washington,D.C. Buffalo 
Pittsburgh : Albany 
Philadelphia 582 Fifth Ave., New York Minneapolis 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 


How Corporation Bonds 
are issued and how every 
possible safeguard 


thrown around them for 


the protection of the in- 
vesting public is interest- 
ingly told in our booklet, 
“Bonds of American 
Industries.” 


We would like to send everyinvestor 
@ copy, free. 


Ask for AV-2454 


AC.ALLYN“> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 





BUSINESS 





Coffin 

Thomas Alva Edison, intimate 
friend of Henry Ford and Harvey 
Samuel Firestone, spoke last week 
of another friend: “He was the 
most remarkable business man I 
have ever known... .” 

The man Inventor Edison referred 
to was Charles Albert Coffin, who 
founded the General Electric Co. 
(1892), who sold new uses for elec- 
tricity, who in less than half his 
own lifetime helped considerably to 
change the character of civiliza- 
tion. Last week, at the age of 81, 
he died of pneumonia, after four 
years of retirement from business. 

By 1883, the year Charles Albert 
Coffin turned from his _ profitable 
manufacturing of shoes at Lynn, 
Mass., to the manufacturing of elec- 
trical equipment, electricity was in 
little practical use. Samuel Finley 
Breese Morse (1791-1872) had shown 
in 1844 that it could be used for te- 
legraphy. In 1876 Alexander Graham 
3ell (1847-1922) applied it to teleph- 
ony. Charles Francis Brush 
invented the Brush elec- 
tric are light in 1878. Thomas 
Alva Edison (1847—) shortly was 
to develop a clanking generator 
and the incandescent lamp, and 
Elihu Thomson (1853—) his 500 
and more industrial applications. 

Electrician Thomson’s industrial 
devices appealed to New Englander 
Coffin. He financed them, created 
the Thomson-Houston electric com- 
panies in this country and abroad. 
Nevertheless as late as 1892 elec- 
tricity was little used industrially, 
although in telegraphy and _tele- 
phony it had already become a 
necessity and in lighting an ap- 
proved innovation. 

In 1892 Mr. Coffin negotiated the 
merger of his Thomson-Houston 
Electric Co. of Lynn, Mass., with 
the Edison General Electric Co. of 
Schenectady, which J. P. Morgan 
had casually financed to manufac- 
ture power machinery. The new 
General Electric Co. which absorbed 
them (and, soon after, several other 
competitive and related firms) cov- 
ered their entire field. Mr. Coffin, 
perspicacious of the industry’s fu- 
ture, obtained control; made him- 
self president. He was able to do 
this because he was in many re- 
spects as adroit a financier as Mr. 
Morgan and because Mr. Morgan 
never had a flair for young indus- 
tries. Besides. in 1892, Mr. Morgan 
was busy with railroads. 

Mr. Coffin had Edwin Wilbur Rice 
Jr. (1862—) and Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz (1865-1923) as his tech- 
nicians. (He could not keep Sam- 
uel Insull as sales agent.) Himself 
he devoted to inducing industry to 
use electricity for power. 

His mediacy had created the 
comforts and thereby had induced 
the crowding of huge modern cities. 
This was essential, he once said, 
“to attain a high degree of human 
culture. But all the advantages of 
the city will soon be possible on 
the farm without having to put 











Heretofore 
we have been compelling electricity 


up with city life. ... 


to take us to the city. 
we shall simply touch a_ button 
and have it take the city out to us.” 

He was the applier of electricity, 
but, when asked what it was, he 
said: “I can’t tell you. I had to 
ask Mr. Edison, but he didn’t know. 
He said there were only two things 
in the world and electricity was 
the other one. One is matter. The 
other is this unknown something 
which makes matter move.” 

General Electric commenced with 
a $37,000,000 capitalization. Now 
it has $26,706,675 of 6% special 
stock and $180,287,046 of common 
stock outstanding. 

Last year its net sales were close 
to $290,000,000, its net earnings 
near $38, 600 000. The year’s sur- 
plus was $13,485,947; the total sur- 
plus on Dun. 31 was $85,848,171. 
Equipment orders now average more 
than $1,000,000 daily, amounted to 
$165,405,720 last half year. Hereto- 
fore the company’s part-year reports 
have been only on the unfilled or- 
ders, as the $78,972,062 unfilled at 
the end of June this year ($66,- 
468,992 the same date last year). 
But this fall, Oct. 25, the company 
will begin to make regular quar- 
terly reports of earnings to the 
stockholders. 


Ships 


White Star Line. Last week 
President Franklin of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co. was 
in London to sell his White Star 
Line to Furness, Withy & Co., 
British operators, for over $35 000, 
000 (TIME, May 24 et ante). 
Suddenly negotiations stopped. 
Many reasons were rumored, the 
most popular being——I. M. M. 
wished to mark time until certain 
of buying U. S. Shipping Board 
vessels at “reasonable” prices. (The 
Leviathan may be bought for $10,- 
000,000, all the others for $27,- 
000,000—TIMk, July 19). 

United American Line. Averrell 
Harriman closed the sale of his 
Resolute, Reliance and Cleveland 
to the Wilhelm Cuno’s Hamburg- 
American Line last week. He 
wished to sell last spring (TIME, 
Mar. 15). The boats have been 
too expensive to operate; have 
brought a good price (over $8,- 
000,000). The money might buy 
Shipping Board boats. 


In Grandfather’s Steps 

Quentin, the youngest, would 
have been 29. He was killed in 
1918 while flying over German 
lines. 

Theodore, the eldest, 39, and now 
resuming business affairs* after 
sundry candidacies and_ appoint- 
ments in politics. Last spring he 
found some Marco Polo sheep 
(TIME, March 8, SCIENCE). Last 
week he was assigned, as colonel, 


*Upon appointment as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (1921-24) he resigned 
directorates with Sinclair Oil & Refining 
Co., J. G. White Mfg. Corp., Broadway 
Improvement Co., White Motor Co, 


Hereafter 
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to a 15-day training period at 
Plattsburg. 

Kermit, the second, 37, is in the 
shipping business, (TIME, July 12, 
SHIPPING). 

Archibald B, Roosevelt, the 
youngest living son of the late 
26th President of the U. S., is 32. 
This week he becomes a partner of 
the Manhattan Stock Exchange 
firm of Roosevelt & Son, which his 
great-great-grandfather started 129 
years ago. His grandfater, Theo- 
dore, I, was most active with this 
old firm. But the President never 
worked for it. 


Banks 


The Florida débacle of banks 
(TIME, July 12) spread last week 
like slithering protoplasm into ad- 
jacent neighborhoods, even beyond 
the bounds of the state, into Geor- 
gia. There more than four score 
banks also failed during the week. 

The inter-relation of these banks, 
latest to fail, was intimate. They 
belonged to a chain of 120 banks, 
financed and supported by the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. of Atlanta, Ga. 
(W. D. Manley, president; Paul 
J. Baker, treasurer). Part of its 
policy was to insure the deposits 
of allied institutions. Therefore 
when the Umatilla (Fla.) Bank dis- 
covered that some of its $441,500 
deposits in the Bankers’ Trust Co. 
were going to cover the closures 
of the Bank of Dania (Timp, July 
12) and of others in similar pre- 
dicament, the Umatilla officials ap- 
plied for, and obtained, a receiver- 
ship against the Bankers’ Trust Co. 
Immediately the scores of banks too 
dependent upon the Bankers’ Trust 
Co. had to close. The Umatilla 
Bank itself could not keep open. 


The comptroller’s office last week 
indicated the 12 greatest banks in 
the country. They are, with their 
resources and deposits, indicated in 
millions of dollars: 


Res. Dep. 
NIN \MMERIY” . -nctacaaiinenusatintletes 1,281 963 
Chase National ..... wooo «6981 #13 















i rer 644 519 
Bank of Commerce, N. Y..... 631 515 
Continental and Commercial 601 498 
7S eee 545 426 
Equitable Trust. ........ 512 408 
First Nat., Chicago .... 462 380 
Ill. Merchants’ Trust, Chicag 454 381 
Irving-Columbia  Trust............ 446 345 
Jank of Italy, San Francis 430 391 
First National, Boston.............. 397 305 


Old English 


The drama of business does not 
always go unrecorded. Sometimes 
it yields good ore to a professional 
play-maker. John Galsworthy, for 
instance, devised a_ play called 
“Old English” (which had a suc- 
cessful run in New York and Lon- 
don last year) from a meditation 
which must have taken shape some- 
what like this: 

“Old English—he’s got to stand 
for something. A deep—hearted 
old jingo, tough as anacorn. Hearts 





*On Sept. 28, 1925, this was the only 
bank in the U. S. with deposits of more 
than $500,000,000 ‘Time, Nov. 2). 




















To the 
Cradle of Civilization 


Never such a Mediterranean Cruise! Your dream-ship— 
Empress of France—18,350 gross tons, puts out of New York 
on February 12th. Then, with Madeira, unfolds a pano- 
rama of history, of beauty,of wonder. You'll visit Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constantinople and 
Beirut, the Holy Land, Egypt, Cattaro (Jugo Slavia) and 
splendid Venice, Naples, Monaco, France and England.... 
And always, on ship or shore, Canadian Pacific’s thought- 
ful management will add to your enjoyment of this mag- 
nificent adventure. Fascinating excursions at all ports 
included in fare....For choice accommodations, book ear- 
lier. Literature from your local agent, or Canadian 
Pacific, N. Y., 344 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Boulevard; Montreal, 141 St. James St. Other principal 
cities in U.S.A. and Canada. Personal service if desired. 








TEMPRESS OF | 
‘PRANCE)! 


> | 


The ship is the Em- 
press of France. 
18,350 gross tons. 
Twice chosen for 
voyages by the 
Prince of Wales. 


A cruise favorite. 
For greater com- 
fort only a limited 
portion of her ca- 
pacity will be 
booked for this 
cruise. 






| From New York- Feb. 12 
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ARE ACCUMULATING 
SMALL SUMS AT 4% 


Send jor. Booklet 


“WHAT 8% CAN DO” 
{and study Case No. 2) 
Learn how $10 monthly by the 
Trust Company of Florida Plan 
will gain you $860.60 More 
in 180 months than you cait gain 
by ordinary 4% accumulation. 


EVEN cases are explained, all show- 

ing how you can have more money. 
This booklet has helped mar:y to solve 
their financial problems. For a copy 
free and without obligation, simply 
mail the coupon. 
Write to 
‘Taust COMPANY or FLORIDA 

Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Name 
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City———__—___— State —____— 2513 


“A Selected Library for Discriminating Readers” 
READ WITHOUT BUYING 


Rare, Scarce, Out-of-Print Books; Limited, 
and Subscription Editions; Reprints and Trans- 
lations of Famous Classics; and Contemporary, 
Esoteric Items. 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to an interesting collection of unique books, 
largely selected by themselves, which is growing 
rapidly. We invite the interest of readers of dis- 
criminating taste, who wish to avoid the heavy 
investment necessitated by personal ownership 
of such a library. 


When writing for information and lists of books, 
kindly state occupation of profession. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


B. Franklin said: ‘*We 
must all hang together 
or we shall all hang sepa- 
rately!’’ 

The facts that appear in 
the items and articles in 
TIME all hang together, 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 













of oak—wasn’t that an old song? 
The acorn-heart of England. Ships, 
of course, and exports; that will be 
his business. An oak can stand 
for three hundred years, but this 
man is old. Have to get a big 
scene to bring out his fibre. Well, 
say he’s in trouble with his stock- 
holders; they don’t like the way 
he’s running the company, want 
him to resign, but he thinks he can 
diddle them again. He gets up to 
speak at a general meeting of 
shareholders. Catcalls, hoots, hisses. 
Shouts of ‘Sit down!’ ... ‘Take a 
Vacation!’ . . . He stands at the 





©Underwood 


. Sm THOMAS LIPTON 
“Sound at the core, I tell you!” 


foot of the table, brown as wood. 
‘Gentlemen. . ..? His voice is so 
faint that they can hardly hear. 
‘Louder, louder!’ And then he does 
it, makes his last bid and gets 
across. Splendid stuff for 
the second act. .. .” 

Thus that eminent propagandist, 
Mr. Galsworthy, must have planned 
his play. Does life plagiarize liter- 
ature? Only last week, in a noisy 
director’s room in London, the 
scene was enacted exactly as Mr. 
Galsworthy planned it. Sir Thomas 
Lipton was the oaken figure at 
the foot of the table. The tea 
business, a shareholder hinted, had 
far outgrown the ability of its 
founder. It needed, perhaps, a 
younger man—Sir John Ferguson, 
director of finance. Another share- 
holder pointed out that the com- 
pany’s overdraft at the bank was 
£10,000 in March. He would like 
to know what it was today. 

Slowly, almost painfully, Sir 
Thomas began to speak. He did 
not utter exactly the words that 
Mr. Galsworthy wrote for his “Old 
English,” but the emotion, the 
gnarled will standing like a beam 
in the tides, were the same. 

“ . - sound at the _ core, 
I tell you. My life work. ... 
I am prepared to sacrifice all 
ideas of rest and recreation to help 
the business regain its wonted posi- 
a 

The report and accounts were 
finally adopted by a majority vote. 





MILESTONES 








Reported Engaged. Bebe Daniels, 
25, motion picture star; to Charlie 
Paddock, world-famed track athlete, 


Married. Sylvia Thompson, 24, 
English author of the “Hounds of 
Spring ” (Time, March 1); to 
Theodore Dunham Luling, U. S. 
artist, at Warnham, Sussex. Both 
were once students at Oxford. 


Married. George Earle Chamber- 
lain, 72, onetime Senator (1909-21) 
from Oregon and Governor (1903- 
09) of that State; to Mrs. Carolyn 
B. Shelton, 49, at Norfolk, Va. 

Mrs. Shelton was clerk to the 
Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate when the then Senator 
Chamberlain was conspicuous as its 
chairman during the War. 


Sued for Divorce. Doris Mercer 
Kresge, 33, would-be opera star, by 
Sebastian S. (“5c and 10c’’) Kresge, 
59, onetime national chairman of 
the Prohibition Vigilance Commit- 
tee (“Snoopers’ League”). Last 
year a suit by Mrs. Kresge was 
settled out of court for $1,000,000 
and “certain other considerations,” 
which Mr. Kresge announced were 
“on a_ spiritual basis.” He was 
divorced by his first wife for 
cruelty, sulkiness. 


. . . 


Died. Miss Gertrude Margaret 
Lowthian Bell, “the uncrowned 
queen of Irak.” (See p. 18). 


Died. James R. Smith, president 
of the Atlanta Real Estate Board, 
director of the bankrupt Bankers’ 
Trust Co. and Farmers & Traders 
Bank of Atlanta; at Atlanta. Be- 
wildered by the bankruptcies, he 
pressed the trigger of a loaded shot- 
gun with his toe, drove all the 
gun with his toe, drove the pellets 
into~his abdomen. (See p. 27.) 


Died. Charles Albert Coffin, 81; 
at his home at Locust Valley, L. L, 
of pneumonia. (See p. 26.) 


Died. Mrs. Charles W. Morse, 
divorced wife of Pullman Conductor 
Charles F. Dodge, for 25 years the 
extraordinarily loyal wife of Char- 
les W. Morse, 70, paralyzed finan- 
cier, pardoned felon. 

In 1908 Morse was sentenced to 
serve 15 years in the Federal Peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta for false en- 
tries in the books of the National 
Bank of America. Mrs. Morse sold 
her furs, her jewels, her Fifth Ave. 
home to fight for his release. Presi- 
dent Taft pardoned Morse on the 
grounds that surgeons reported him 
dying. 

Last week Mr. Morse lost his 
attempt to avoid standing trial for 
using the mails to defraud. Said 
special Assistant Attorney General 
Dobyns: “. . . Judge Taft said he 
agreed to free Morse [from the At- 
lanta Penitentiary years ago] and 
Morse agreed to die in six months, 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Fashions 


In Deauville a slender woman ap- 
peared on the beach in a bathing- 
suit of green-stitched ostrich 
plumes, tossed from her shoulders 
a corresponding peignoir, plunged 
into the surge. In a moment she 
emerged, her costume as bold as 
ever. The feathers, put together 
with a new waterproofing process, 
shed water like a duck’s back. 


“Always remember mamma tell- 
ing you that the most expensive 
_—- are the cheapest in the 
| es 

Thus women of dead decades ad- 
monished their maturing daugh- 
ters. In due course the daughters, 
in spite of the inconvenient and 
often painful constriction of their 
middle parts by rigid cases, grew 
up and produced their kind. After 
marriage and until death they con- 
tinued to lace. They laced up the 
front and down the back and along 
the side; they armored themselves 
with elastic and steel and whale- 
bone, long, short, and medium, con- 
structed in a thousand exacerbating 
shapes. Some of these women still 
survive. They continue to demand 
corsets that lace. They constitute, 
however, only 15% of the U 
corset buyers, the Bureau of the 
Census made clear last week, 
reporting a banner year (1925) for 
the corset and brassiére trade. The 
daughters of the lacing women 
have trifled with their mothers’ ad- 
vice; they purchase only’ the 
vaguest and least expensive cor- 
sets, girdles, slip-ons. There are 
166 corset and brassiére manufac- 
turers in the U. S.—one less than 
in 1914, 


They played it on the Corso, in 
the Bois de Boulogne, among the 
busses of Trafalgar Square—the 
game of Beaver. One walked with 
a companion; one saw a_ bearded 
man; one shouted “Beaver,” scor- 
ing a point for every beard. Game 
score, as in Fives, was 21. The 
vogue of Beaver passed two years 
ago, but recently, on Long Island, 
a similar pastime started—the game 
of Babbitt. One drives the high- 
road, keeping a sharp eye out for 
Babbitts.* When a_ Babbitt is 
sighted, one points a finger at him, 
shouting “Babbitt.” Babbitts travel 
together, and frequently whole 
games can be scored from a single 
car. Score is kept as in tennis— 
fifteen, thirty, forty, game. 


Elks 


“Boom” went the drums, the 
horns brayed, the feet shuffled, the 
crowd clapped, “Boom, Boom, 





*A Babbitt is any person who by his 
muddled features, raucous costume, atti- 
tude or gesture defines himself as_ ines- 
capably belonging to that type of native 
American popularized in the novel of Sin- 
clair Lewis, 





The Magic Sack— 


GOOD ROADS — FARM BUILDINGS 
WAREHOUSES — SKYSCRAPERS 


—all out of the magic sack of cement! 


The completely electrified cement 


industry has given us not only 


farm buildings, factories, ware- 
houses, and skyscrapers, but 
30,000 miles of permanent hard 


roads. 


With only five times the labor, 
but with fifteen times as much 


Housewives are 
learning—as _busi- 
mess men have al- 
ready learned—that 
electricity isthe 
cheapest servant; 
and that where it is 
used most freely, 
more work and 
better work is done 
at the lowest cost in 
money andinhuman 
strength as well. 


electricity, cement production 
has increased thirty-fold in 25 
years. 


A magnificent example to other 
American industries that, by 
electrifying, they could doa great 
deal more work with only a few 
more workers. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








BOOM... .” To the music of many 
bands, with 100 floats, drill teams, 
drum corps, 100,000 Elks paraded 
through the streets of Chicago. 
Every one of them was _ smiling. 
Every one of them had on his 
badge. They were partaking in 
the big parade that marked the 
third day of their 62nd National 
Convention, held last week. 
Already they had dedicated their 
splendid Memorial Temple on Lake 
View Avenue to the patriotism of 
the 70,000 Elks who served the 
U. S. in the War. Tears had 
gushed from thousands of eyes as 


the orator of the day, Rush L. 
Holland, recited his great address: 
“On this spot now made sacred 
. .. this imposing dome... the 
poppy fields of France... .” They 
had frolicked, shot clay pigeons, 
watched horses run, started a bal- 
loon race for an Elk trophy, elected 
Charles Grakelow of Philadelphia 
the new Grand Exalted Ruler. 
Other officers were loyal Elks from: 
Montgomery, Ala.; Blackfoot, Idaho; 
Dubuque, Iowa; Woburn, Mass.; and 
Mexico, Mo. Cincinnati was chosen 
the next reunion city. They had 
read their report, 400 pages long, 
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Did you 
hnow this 
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Did you know that the in- 
dustries of Illinois are today 
electrified 72 per cent and 
lead the entire nation in that 
respect; also that 73 per cent 
of Illinois homes and 11 per 
centofitsfarmsareelectrified? 





Write for the 1926 Year 
Book showing how the 
progressiveness of the 
territory served by this 
Company is reflected in 
constantly increasing 
revenues. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 


72 West Adams Street 








Sole Agents for the United States 


Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6,000 square miles—278 
communities—with Gas 
or Electricity 








Have you any 


MARTINI 


Non-Alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 
THE IDEAL APPETIZER 


in your cellar? 
Bottled in Turin, Italy 


only 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 


22-24 Clarke St. 


New York City 








setting forth the good each lodge 
of the 1,500 has done since the 
last reunion. They had sat through 
boat excursions, business sessions, 


Be» 
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, © Keystone 
RULING ELK GRAKELOW 


Floats, flags, paper caps 


dinners, dances, vaudeville shows, 
They had decorated floats, waved 
flags, worn paper caps. Now, the 
big time over, they were ready to 
go home. 


. . . 


The new national Elk headquar- 
ters is a memorial to Elks who 
served in the War. Representing 
an investment of $3.10 for each of 
the 800,000 members of the brother- 
hood, the memorial is a structure 
“embodying beauty and  perma- 
nence, one of the finest memorials 
in honor of the heroes of the War.” 
Under a keystone chiseled with the 
inscription, THE TRIUMPHS OF 
WAR PERISH—THE TRIUMPHS 
OF PEACE ENDURE, bronze 
doors open through a_ colonnade 
into a circular hall containing 
twelve windows and four niches 
in which statues  personifying 
Charity, Justice, Brotherly Love 
and Fidelity will soon be enshrined. 
The building faces Lake Michigan 
at the corner of Lake View avenue 
and Diversey Park. 

Sculptor James E. Fraser will 
make the statues; Edwin UH. 
Blashifield is working on the mu- 
rals; Egerton Swartout of Man- 
hattan was the architect, a de- 
signer of trite but heroic fancy 
and considerable resource. He 
built the Missouri State Capitol, 
the Victory Memorial in Washing- 
ton, the Mary Baker Eddy Memor- 
ial in Boston, the Post Office and 
Court House in Denver, the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium at Macon, Ga., 
and similar edifices. 





Holocaust 


In Paris a factory burned, 8,000 
lovely women were destroyed. 
Their smooth arms, shaped for the 
admiration of a= great public, 
dwindled in flame, still clutching 








to bare bosoms a trail of cloth 
or towel; their dark or flaxen 


heads became lumps of strange: 


matter that smoked and_ stewed 
and reeked; their carmine lips, 
half-parted, twisted for a while as 
if in a vain effort to breathe the 
fire, until, under the rapture of 
this last kiss, they closed forever. 
None escaped. They were wax 
models, destined for the windows 
of department stores, milliners, 
hairdressers, in the U. S 


Shoebag 


A humble shoebag, heavy with 
potency, set amidst the whispering 
grandeur of mattresses, old iron, 
papers and rubber tires, joggled 
tracklessly through the streets of 
Springfield, Mass., borne on a junk 
wagon to ignominious barter. The 
frowzy-whiskered junkman_ shifted 
about in his seat when a motor- 
cycle policeman ordered him to the 
curb, fluttered two dirty palms in 
astonishment. 

The officer settled on a blue mat- 
tress as a hawk onto a _ mouse, 
prospected deeper into the indiscern- 
ible vagaries in the rear of a junk- 
wagon, retrieved the humble shoe- 
bag, departed triumphantly with it 
for its heartbroken owner—one 
Peter Audaim—after informing the 
surprised junkman that within it 
was concealed $1,200, Peter’s life 
savings but recently drawn from 
the bank. The single clue to the 
identity of the junkman was the 
blue mattress which frugal Peter’s 
unwitting spouse had included in 
her clever deal. 





Calithump 


In Woodbury, Conn., one William 
James Coutts was last week mar- 
ried to a Miss S. E. Skilton. This 
couple failed to observe an oldtime 
Woodbury custom: they failed to 
provide free cigars to as many bum- 
mers as could elbow their way into 
the wedding reception. Therefore 
the small sons and nephews of 
these bummers (also the hoodlum 
daughters and nieces) assembled 
automobile horns, Klaxons, tin pans, 
fish horns, blank cartridges, a fire 
siren; gave the Coutts on two suc- 
cessive nights what the local press 
described as “an oldtime calithump- 
ing.” 


First Families 


One Howard F. Barker, author 
of “American Speech,” recently 
compiled a list of the ten first 
U. S. families: 






SPINE: -saninchssuaceascousctuecselsuiuouaistnapiosbeaed 1,304.300 
Johnson .... ..1,024,200 
ne TRE A a Va 730,500 
MU REEERONED. - qutvustihecsounsesesceorsbunipusdinics 684,700 
TMI scansshcsscnceersnceenicientininsamenenicious 658,300 
MITE. cccsrcsesuessensuiesccenieeseussuiessbensbtsnans 625,800 
eee coves 537,900 
Anderson seer 477,300 
EEE. diminriinisceneedsennnnn 422,300 
TIIDDD  -<iccsensdcccasibelasdbencobbtbsedmasnnwancees nell 363,400 


Local circulation of names varies. 
In New York Cohen is second to 
Smith, Schwartz fifth. In Chicago 
Johnson is ahead of Smith and 
Anderson third. Boston’s first five 
are Smith, Sullivan, Brown, John- 
son, Murphy. Meyer is third in 
Cincinnati. 
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Gis 


Read TIME from cover to cover, 
omitting this column. Return to 
this column, quiz yourself. He 
who correctly answers 16 or more 
of the questions, does well. 


1) What U. S. bigwig toasted 
President Coolidge with cham- 
pagne? (P. 6.) 

2) By whose presence will an 
island variously callea Réunion and 
Bourbon henceforth be distin- 
guished? (P. 14.) 

8) What percentage of women 
now buy laced corsets? (P. 29.) 


4) In what city are there more 
Johnsons than Smiths? (P. 30.) 


5) What did a missionary do with 


silver nitrate? (P. 22.) 

6) What onetime “Snoopers 
League” chairman was sued for 
divorce? (P. 28.) 


7) Who was “the most remark- 
able business man” that Thomas 
Edison had ever known? (P. 26.) 


8) In what state was shoe-polish 
made a political scandal? (P. 11.) 


9) What can his Britannic 
Majesty do with great skill in six 
seconds? (P. 12.) 


10) Name ‘a despot whose acts 
are restricted by no law, civil or 
religious. (P. 14.) 


11) Who, last week, was Senator 
Nicholas Longworth’s “gasoline bud- 
ar’ (P. &.) 


12) For how many weeks have 


Passaic, N. J., textile workers been 
on strike? (P. 8.) 
13) Why was “an oldtime cali- 


thumping” held in Woodbury, 
Conn.? (P. 30.) 

14) Who was the first European 
woman to cross the Arabian Desert? 
(P. 13.) 


15) After what eminent Stoic 
are pet storks commonly named? 
(P. 18.) 

16) In how many days, hours, 
minutes, seconds did two funmakers 
circle the globe? (P. 25.) 


17) How does ‘one play the new 
game, “Babbitt?” (P. 25.) 


18) Who would “rather have 
written Alice in Wonderland than 
- Encyclopaedia Britannica?” (P. 
2.) 

19) Of what state is the Land 


Commissioner a legless master of 
high and hidden finance? (P. 11.) 


20) In what state have polluted- 
Poultry dealers learned to pollute 
inspectors? (P. 11.) 


BOOKS 


FICTION 


Faith in Advertising 


GirL oR Boy—John North— 
Small, Maynard ($2). “Which will 
it be?” advertises small Mr. Crump 
in the public prints. “Consult Mr. 
Marcus Faithful.” Then, as an 
immaculately tailored magnifico, he 
accords exceedingly confidential in- 
terviews to hundreds of expectant 
London ladies, relieving them of 
maternal anxieties and fat fees. A 
fallen gentleman, Mr. Still, is his 
able secretary. A charming, com- 
petent demimondaine blackmails 
her way into the business, putting 
it on a wholesale basis through the 
post. After a certain number of 
months, of course, the jig seems up, 
and Mr. Marcus Faithful becomes 
small Mr. Crump again, dismayed 
when his hitherto barren wife 
bears twins as the result of secret 
correspondence with Mr. Faithful. 
The rich travesty on modern ad- 
vertising is rounded off by an amaz- 
ing rise in the male birth rate and 
universal posthumous acclaim for 
Marcus Faithful, whose only pri- 
vate explanation is: “It must have 
been faith.” 


NON-FICTION 
North of 53 


PLAIN TALES OF THE NorTH— 
Thierry Mallet—Putnam ($2). Cap- 
tain Mallet®* is president of a fur 
company (Revillon Fréres) whose 
flag, flapping at the masthead of 
a trading schooner, has _ been 
watched for and hailed by Indians 
and Eskimos on the headlands of 
Labrador and Hudson’s Bay for 
two centuries. Besides traveling 
in Siberia and soldiering in France, 
Captain Mallet has visited these 
hardy trappers many times. Evi- 
dently he has found time for good 
reading on his trips, or maybe it is 
through his Gallic inheritance that 
he comes by the lucid, restrained 
prose in which, a page or two at 
a time, he relates brief episodes of 
camp and trail. They are quiet, 
unpretentious little sketches, drama- 
tized no whit, yet filled with the 
mystery and magnitude of nature, 
wild and human, that the writer 
has experienced “north of 53.” 

A small red bull dashes around 
a bend on a frozen river pulling 
the lead trace of a sledge, a husky 
dog snapping at his hocks, a 
nervous German prospector cling- 
ing to the baggage. ... A polar 
she-bear defends her cubs. ... An 
Indian child and crone slay a swim- 
ming moose with a hand-ax. ... 
A cunning wolf robs fishnets. ... 
An Indian tries to sell his frozen 
baby as dogfood. A pickerel 
attacks a gull. ... A starving" fish- 
er outwits a porcupine. ... An old 
man enters a shed to feed 18 un- 
chained lynxes.... An Indian lad 
fills his dead father’s post pilot- 
ing the steamboat down a snaggile- 
bouldered Alaskan river... . 
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SPECIAL SUMMER 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


3 Months for $1.00 
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PEI 5 vssctsencekusadiess 


and one dollar attached to this 
coupon will bring you THE AMER- 
ICAN MERCURY for July, August, 
and September—three months of 
intelligent, provocative, and de- 
lightful reading. | 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
T7-26 










































































“A best seller for the years, a liberal 
education in itself.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE STORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


(SEVENTH EDITION) 
by WILL DURANT $5.00 


Enthusiastically endorsed by John Dewey, Stuart P. 
Sherman, Hendrik Willer; Yan Loon, John Macy, 
Heywood Broun, Georze A. Dorsey, John aynes 
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Holmes, Charles A. Beard, ete., etc., as “a delight for 
the heart—an adventure for the mind—the crowning 
diadem of a libera! education” —published by SIMON 
and SCHUSTER, 37 West 37th Street, New York. 













































































Eat Much Salt? 


Then by all means read this book. 
BLOOD PRESSURE—HIGH AND LOW 
By Chester Tilton Stone, M. D. 

Giving the causes (Salt is only one) of this serious 
condition, its effects, approved methods of prevention 

and curative measures. 


All stores, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.58. 
Allen Ross & Co., 1133-'T Broadway, N. Y. C_ 
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Laughing Leacock 


WINNOWED Wispom — Stephen 
Leacock—Dodd, Mead ($2). Econ- 
omist Leacock of McGill University, 
whom they now blurb as “the Cana- 
dian Mark Twain,” is out with a 
most helpful compendium of sug- 
gestions and brief information for 
deepening and _ broadening life. 
He has written “The Outlines of 
Everything” from Shakespeare to 
Science, including the assurance 
that: “Darwin returned to Europe 
and wrote a book called Sartor Re- 
sartus which definitely established 
the descent of mankind from the 
avoirdupois apes,” and a careful 
account of how Shakesbur (or 
Shaksper, Shicksper, Shagsber, or 
S.) wrote Henry V with assistance 
from Ben Jonson, Massinger, Mar- 
lowe and a little help from Fletch- 
er. There is a section of interna- 
tional documents, summing up 
other people’s prophecies about the 
next war, the oscillations of the 
French cabinet, weekly cable news, 
and tourists’ conversation upon 
reaching home. Many an old prov- 
erb is made over, thus: “It is a 
very silly boy who isn’t on to his 
old man.” The summer sorrows of 
the super-rich are assuaged, witb 
instructions for amusing the butler 
in the evenings, getting the chauf- 
feur’s collars starched, and so on. 
And the author modestly relates 
“How My Wife and I Built Our 
Home for $4.90” after the ap- 
proved manner of the American 
Magazine. Ladies’ culture and 
gents’ luncheon clubs, of which 


Mr. Leacock addresses a_ great 
many, will find a few genial de- 


STEPHEN BUTLER LEACOCK 


“The compositors fell back 
suffocated” 


scriptions of themselves, which may 
or may not move them to agree 
with the blurb. But if no one 
agrees, the author need not repine. 
He is most amusing most of the 
time and if one cannot be another 
Mark Twain it is something, after 
all, to be a Stephen Leacock. 
The Significance of this brain- 





Too Warm To Eat Heavy Foods? 


Yes! 


But not too warm for a light, nourishing meal 
of Shredded Wheat to satisfy your appetite. 


These 


crispy, appetizing biscuits supply you with all the 
good elements of the whole wheat grain in tasty, 


easily digested form. 


BRAN, SALTS, PROTEINS, CARBOHYDRATES 


and VITAMINS—balanced 
nourish bone, brawn and brain. 
system with Shredded Wheat. 


as Nature intended 
lone up your entire 
Eat it daily for new 


snap and vitality the summer long. 


Delicious for any meal when served with cold milk 
or cream topped with your favorite fruit and seasoned 


to suit. 


Shredded Wheat 


TRY IT A WEEK AND SEE 


scattered little book is that it may 
be Stephen Leacock’s last humor- 
ous publication. His wife died 
lately and he has been dedicating 
most of his time and energy to 
driving from the face of the earth 
the disease that killed her, cancer 
(TIME, Feb. 1, MEDICINE). How- 
ever, his publishers have asked him 
to “discover America” as he did 
England (My Discovery of Eng- 
land, 1922), and it would indeed 
be surprising if circumstances could 
permanently stifle the prolific origi- 
nality that has spurted from his 
pen for 16 years, and that has 
lately been applied, with superb 
detachment, to such a grim end. 
The Author. In 1876 Master 
Stephen Butler Leacock, aged seven, 
of Swanmoor, Hants, England, de- 
cided to accompany his parents to 
a farm in Ontario. He attended 
Canadian colleges and taught in 
one of them until 1899, when he 
sickened of “the most dreary, the 
most thankless, and the worst paid 
profession in the world.” He pur. 
sued economics and political science 
in Chicago, taking his Ph. D. in 
1908. McGill University has em- 
ployed him ever since. You some- 
times see him in this country—a 
stocky, gruff, mop-headed little 
figure sitting in the quiet corner 
of a hotel dining room, or boom- 
ing greetings and blocking the 
sidewalk with a well-met friend. 
In 1910 he fell to supplying 
newpapers with literary parodies 
and burlesques, applying to his ac- 
cumulation of old-world  scholar- 
ship a shrewd and lively buffoonery, 
that evoked (at first) sniffs in 
England, amusement in Canada, 
guffaws in the U. S. He made 
marionettes of A, B and C in the 
arithmetic text-books, pulling the 
strings with his left hand while 
he thumbed trade reports with his 
right. Between lectures on politi- 
cal science he cried out for laugh- 
ing social philosophers, showin 
that, while Cardinal Newman ha 
only asked for light, Charles 
Dickens had given it, anu brazen- 
ly declaring that he would rather 
have written Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland than the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. In this respect his de- 
sires are fulfilled. Just as Mathe- 
matician Charles L. Dodgson quite 
vanished behind Lewis (“Wonder- 
land”) Carroll, so Political Econ- 
omist Dr. Leacock is concealed— 
save where the solid metal of 
sense frequently thrusts through 
the dazzling enamel of nonsense— 
behind the author of Literary 
Lapses, Frenzied Fiction, Further 
Foolishness, ete., ete. These books, 
he modestly says, are “of so humor- 
ous a character that for many 
years it was found impossible to 
print them. The compositors fell 
back from their task suffocated 
with laughter....” Naught but 
the invention of the linotype pre- 
served them for posterity. 
(OE aL SERRE A ETO EEE A 
The facilities of TimeE’s book 
department are at its readers’ 
disposal. To order the above, 
or any other books, inclose @ 
check or cash to the Book 
Editor, making plain to whom you 
wish your purchases sent. 
Tas Pewtow Pauses Co., Cyemverewe 
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VELeND 


Advertising that 
doesn’t loaf... 


. keen-eyed, insect-bitten . . 


Down at the shore, summering 
in the country - how many mag- 
azines does he insist shall follow 
along? 


Mail boxes jammed, tables piled 
high, wrappers unbroken, inevita- 
bly greet the homecomer, keen- 
eyed, insect-bitten. 


Another month passes—“Dear, 
won’t you attend to those maga- 
zines?” They go into the ash-can. 
A late start is hopeless. 


r ’ ’ 


Pleasantly different 

But, they tell us, not so with 
TIME. *And the reason is obvious. 
Why buy TIME at all if any issue 
is missed? 

They don’t want TIME just for 
a single dazzling feature, with 
other numbers flung aside, forgot- 
ten. TIME eschews “features”, 
keeps a smooth pace. 


Readers buy TIME to keep 
abreast of the modern procession. 
For TIME is the only newsmaga- 
zine, serving a chronicle of the news 
~— crisp, vivid and sprightly. It is 
notadigest of opinion, nor a journal 
of views. It is a week-by-week nar- 
rative, informing, delighting. 


* Subscriber Homer Croy, from France: ‘You don’t 


now what itmeans ima foreign land, TIME 
brings Home to us, and drops it in our laps.” 


———— 


Quaint custom 


So, at least twice every year, 
TIME hears from thousands of 
readers. Once, when they’re going 
away, “Please have TIME follow 
me.” Again, when they’re return- 
ing, “Be sure I don’t miss an 
issue.” 


TIME is made to be read reg- 
ularly from cover to cover. And 
it is used for the purpose it is 
madefor. Thatisan obvious advan- 
tage to the advertiser— so obvious 
thata thorough acquaintance with 
TIME and its keen clientele often 
proves the most convincing space- 
salesman. 


Whenever, wherever your ad- 
vertisements appear in TIME, the 
chances favor their being read." 
And being read, the chances favor 
their recording a sale because of 
the selected type of readership. 


That’s the privilege you buy 
with men and women whose prime 
purpose is keeping up-to-date. 
And remember that the $5.00 a 
year they pay for subscriptions is 
not induced by any kind of a 
premium. 


r ’ ’ 


For the year starting fanuary, 1927, 
TIME will average in excess of 135,000 
circulation. How do we know that? The 
figure already 1s well above 100,000 and 
TIME has never failed to surpass a 
circulation goal since us Very first dash 
from 9,500 to 20,000 three years ago. 


1 Subscriber Meredith Nicholson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 





Ces etel 


Your Office 
Can Contribute 


Its Share of Profits 


IN THE 
OFFICE 
ILLUSTRATED 


L.B.Counterhight Filing Units 
have replaced a long counter, 
conserving space. Its filing units 
have the samestrongconstruction 
as the L. B. Aristocrat File which 


is also shown. 


For correct correspondence 
and document-filing, consult the 
Indexing Service Department. 
With their assistance, you can 
prevent waste of space and exces- 
sive filing costs. 


For better business manage- 
ment and control, through 
record-keeping, consult the Kar- 
dex Man. For every department 
of business, financeand accounts, 
costs, credits, sales, inventory and 
purchasing, production, there are 
Kardex methods that save time, 
prevent waste, and increase prof- 
its. For record protection, con- 
sult the Safe-Cabinet Service. 


“Kardex Service”’ 


Amonthly magazine of busi- 
mess management methods, 
reflecting the most construc- 
tive business thought, will be 
mailedtoexecutives who 
request it. 


Careful Planning of the Office Layout and 
Equipment Saves an Important Cash Outlay 


Such an office saves rent. A certain bank needed more 
room for its accounting department. Before renting space, 
it consulted the L. B. Service Man, who found by re-arrange- 
ment that additional space was not required. Indeed, half 
the space previously used was released. 

Such an office saves labor. In another case the L. B. Index- 
ing Service Department saved its client more than one-third 
of its cost of filing. 

Such an office saves time. Rand Kardex Bureau in all its 
services makes the work of management easier; makes 
routine work move more swiftly and more accurately. 

Such an office increases business. Promptly-handled orders, 
immediately-available information, hold old customers and 
attract new. 

Lay your office difficulties before Rand Kardex Bureau. 
Its staff of 1200 business-method experts includes specialists 
in all phases of business management and office problems. 
Its services include: indexing and filing, statistical depart- 
ment, insurance department, public records department, 
library and bank systems, Kardex management methods, 
retail stores department, Library Bureau Equipment and 
Supplies, Safe-Cabinet Record Protection. 


Look up the local Kardex Rand Sales Corp. office 
in your telephone book, or address Rand Kardex 
Bureau, 885 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Kardex Rand Sales Corporation, Selling Division 


 $26Gi-334 


Rand Kardex Bureau 


Rand Kardex Globe-Wernicke Safe-Cabinet 


Library Bureau 
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